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COMPARISONS 


OMPARISONS are always difficult and dangerous. Yet 
the making of comparisons is essential to civilized life. One 
great educator made the remark that thinking is compar- 

ing ideas. If this be true we cannot find our way toward progress 
without measuring one thing in terms of another. In history, writers 
thus proceed without hesitation. The danger they encounter in this 
sort of evaluation is that they take it for granted that all other things 
pertaining to the matters thus placed in juxtaposition are equal when 
things may be to the contrary. Progress is thus often incorrectly 
chronicled. 

In writing history we look upon the advance of the individual 
from a state of nature toward political organization as progress, but 
we do not think of the loss of individual liberty surrendered to the 
modern state in return for protection of man from the forces of 
nature. In his primitive state man was in danger of losing his life 
at almost any time, but under burdens of modern government he is 
in danger of losing his property, the means to sustain life and life 
itself. The modern state proceeds along the path of capitalism and 
secures the best in life to the few until the oppressed, driven to ex- 
tremity, revolutionize the social order and bring back tribal com- 
munism. Advantages and disadvantages are so evenly distributed 
on the two sides that we do not know when we are making progress 
or regress. 

Writers in the field of American History freugently say that 
enslavement of the Negro in America was fortunate for the Negro, 
although unfortunate for the white man. The point desired to be 
made is that, while the American people became burdened with a 
terrible race problem, the Negro nevertheless profited by the oppor- 
tunity to be modernized. If, however, a civilization is to be evaluated 
by the happiness and comfort it brings, the picture of the Negro 
socially outcast, economically proscribed, and politically eliminated 
puts him in the position of Tantalus—in the sight of every thing 
essential to ease and comfort, but not within the reach of those 
essentials to life and the pursuit of happiness. The Negro was happy 
in the bush in Africa, but now he cannot be happy anywhere. 

It is often argued, moreover, that the great blessing to the 
Negroes imported into America has been their Christianization. Yet, 
what chance has the Negro to be Christianized while living among 
Europeans and Americans who are inalterably opposed to anything 
resembling the observance of the principles taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth? The best the Negroes have been able to do is go to one 
of two extremes—either to imitate the white man’s hypocrisy or to 
go backward, groping in the dark the best they can to the old African 
religious practices as they have been recently revived by the cult 
leaders in the large cities. 
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NEGRO WOMEN IN OUR WARS 


EGRO women have con- 
N tributed in no small mea- 

sure to the successful out- 
come of many of the wars of our 
country. During the absence of 
the master of the house at the bat- 
tlefront they have protected prop- 
erty left in their keeping. They 
have given generously of their 
time, energy and money to aid the 
wounded, homeless and hungry. 
They have rendered effective serv- 
ice as spies and as nurses. They 
have engaged in conflicts on the 
battlefield in the capacity of sol- 
diers. We might even say that 
there has been among these women 
an historian who recorded early in 
the history of this country the 
facts of battle. 

On August 25, 1746, during 
King George’s War, 1744-1748, 
there occurred a serious Indian 
Raid in the settlement in Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. Lucy Terry, a slave 
of Ensign Ebenezer Wells, of Deer- 
field, wrote a poem describing the 
massacre of the settlers by the In- 
dians. This poetic account of the 
Bars Fight by Lucy Terry is the 
fullest and best contemporary ver- 
sion of this battle now extant.! 
Luey Terry is probably the first 
American Negro to write poetry 
and because her record is the only 
historical evidence of the Bars 
Fight she may be considered as a 
war historian. 

For 17 months Deborah Sampson 
Gannett, a free colored woman, 
fought in the 4th Massachusetts 
Regiment of the Continental Army. 
Deborah Gannett was born in Mon- 
mouth County, Massachusetts, of 
very poor parentage. She acquired 
a little learning by borrowing some 
books from children going to and 
from school. With her earnings 
saved while working in the family 
of a farmer she bought $2.00 worth 
of coarse cotton material and made 


lLorenzo J. Greene. The Negro in 
Colonial New England, 1620-1776. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942, 
pp. 242-43. 
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a suit of men’s clothing just after 
the war. broke out. She hid the 
suit in a stack of hay until one 
night when she put it on and stole 
away from home. It was on a day 
in October, 1778, that she enrolled 
as a man under the name of Robert 
Shurtliffe. She was one of the 
first soldiers in the company of 
Captain Nathan Thayer of Mead- 
way, Massachusetts. The uniform 
she received did not fit her, and 
she quickly altered it with a needle 
and thread. Mrs. Thayer, surprised 
to find a young man so expert in 
sewing, questioned her. Deborah 
explained that her mother, having 
no girl, had taught her to sew. 
Several times Deborah volunteered 
in hazardous enterprises and was 
twice wounded. Soldiers called her 
**Mollie’’ in playful allusion to her 
lack of a beard, but none guessed 
her sex until she fell ill with brain 
fever and was taken to a hospital. 
Shortly after her recovery she was 
honorably discharged from the 
army of General Washington. 
After the war Congress granted 
her a pension in addition to certain 
lands in acknowledgment for her 
services to the country.” 
For.many years there was told 
an interesting story of Elizabeth 
Freeman or ‘‘Mum Bett,’’ who 
during Shay’s rebellion in 1786- 
1787, protected the home of Judge 
Sedgwick, her employer, from the 
ravages of a mob which entered his 
home during his absence. The only 
person in the building, Mum Bett 
accompanied the mob about the 
house in their search. One of their 
objects was rifling of property. 
Mum‘ Bett assumed such a degree 
of authority as she accompanied 
the plunderers that she was able 
to prevent destruction of property. 
She escorted them into the cellar 
with a large kitchen shovel which 
2William C. Nell, The Colored Patriots 
of the American Revolution. Boston, 
Robert F. Walleut, 1855, p. 23; Journal 
of Negro History, v. 2, no. 2, April, 1917, 
> Philadelphia Tribune, March 28, 


she said would be used in case of 
necessity. One of the men broke 
off the neck of a bottle of porter. 
She told him if he and his party 
wished to drink porter she would 
fetch a corkscrew and draw a 
cork, that they might drink like 
gentlemen; but if the neck of an- 
other bottle should be broken she 
would lay flat with her shovel the 
man who broke it.* 

The exhibition of such courage 
in Negro women was not uncom- 


MAJOR CHARITY E. ADAMS, 
of Columbia, South Carolina. 


mon in the early days. Most of 
us know the story of Harriet Tub- 
man, called ‘‘Moses’’ because after 
making a miraculous escape from 
bondage she returned in the dark 
days of slavery to the south and 
rescued over 300 men, women and 
children and led them to freedom 
in the North. At the beginning 
of the Civil War Harriet followed 
General Butler’s army as _ it 
marched from Washington through 
Maryland. Her first work on the 
battlefield was that of nursing 


3Nell, op. cit., p. 56-58. 
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wounded soldiers. Medical needs 
impressed Harriet as being most 
urgent. She had a reputation for 
her skill in curing dysentry which 
was widespread among the soldiers. 
She prepared a medicine from 
roots which she found by the way- 
side. She also nursed hundreds 
who were seized with smallpox and 
‘‘malignant fevers.’’ 


Harriet Tubman’s work on the 
‘*Underground Railroad,’’ rescu- 
ing slaves, fitted her for espionage 
on Confederate territory. She knew 
the country and could travel about 
in rebellious sections more easily 
than a white spy. She could wan- 
der among white Southerners and 
act as a loyal ally. Asa Negro she 
could secure the confidence of Ne- 
groes. Before the spring military 
operations of 1863 she became a 
spy upon the authorization of mili- 
tary authorities. It was not long 
afterwards that she picked for 
spies, scouts and river pilots a 
group of Negroes familiar with the 
country. They learned the move- 
ments of the enemy, his where- 
abouts, the strength and weak- 
nesses of his defense. The Intel- 
ligenee Service of the Department 
of the South was under her direc- 
tion. The leadership of General 
Montgomery’s celebrated raid on 
the Combahee has been attributed 
to Harriet Tubman. The Com- 
bahee campaign is significant as 
the only military engagement in 
American history wherein a wom- 
an, black or white, ‘‘led the raid 
and under whose direction it was 
originated and conducted.’’ Har- 
riet Tubman deserves to be placed 
first on the list of American hero- 
ines.’”* 

While Harriet Tubman served 
on and near the battlefield other 
Negro women did their share of 
work on the home front. Commit- 
tees composed of free Negro wom- 
en raised funds to aid the soldiers 
and their families. In Boston the 
‘*Colored Young Ladies’’ on one 
oceasion raised $58.20 to aid the 


4See Earl Conrad, Harriet Tubman. 
Washington, D. C. The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1943, 


Massachusetts Colored Volunteers® 
and likewise the ‘‘Colored Ladies’ 
Union Relief Association’’ of New- 
bern, North Carolina, raised money 
for the benefit of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wild’s Colored Brigade.® Ap- 
proximately $3,000.00 was raised 
at the Fair held by the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Sanitary Commission for Colored 
Soldiers’’ at which occasion a fine 
Chickering piano, a Hamlin cab- 
inet organ and other valuable 
pieces of furniture were among the 
thousands of articles auctioned off 
during the week of the Fair.’ Col- 
ored regiments were presented with 
elegant and expensive flags de- 
signed by Negro artists which were 
paid for with money collected by 
Negro women in various parts of 
the country.* Relief associations 
composed of free Negro women 
rendered 
homeless orphans, sick and wound- 
ed women and children of soldiers 
and to refugees who had fled from 
the plantations and settled in the 
vicinity of the camps. 

At the first anniversary of one 
of these associations formed in the 
District of Columbia, a member, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, reported 
on the origin and work of the Asso- 
ciation which she said was formed 
at the suggestion of President Lin- 
coln on the evening of August 9, 
1862. The Association also had 
the support of Mrs. Lincoln who 
had contributed $200.00 and sent 
15 boxes of clothing and $10.00 
worth of groceries to the Associa- 
tion. The group received money 
and clothing from churches, indi- 
vidual groups of people and from 
money-raising projects. With the 
money and clothes many persons 
were fed, clothed and given medi- 
eal attention.® 

Harriet Jacobs was another well- 
known Negro woman of the times 
who not only helped nurse and care 


5Liberator, v. 33, no. 30, July 24, 1863, 
p. 119. 

8]Tbid., v. 33, no. 26, June 26, 1863, p. 
402. 

TIbid., v. 34, no. 43, Oct. 21, 1864, p. 
170; v. 34, no. 47, Nov. 18, 1864, p. 187. 

8Ibid., v. 33, no. 24, June 12, 1863, p. 
95; v. 33, no. 27, July 3, 1863, p. 108; 
v. 33, no. 15, April 10, 1863, p. 60. 

9Tbid., v. 33, no. 39, Sept. 25, 1863, p. 
156. 


invaluable aid to 
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for the sick in the Washington area 
but also gave her own earnings to 
the refugees and soldiers.’° 

With World War I Negro wom- 
en really began to participate more 
largely in the war activities. Prob- 
ably their first opportunity to serve 
their country was with the Red 
Cross. Red Cross workers sent 
‘*hundreds of thousands of knitted 
garments to the front, maintained 
restaurants, did canteen service 
where they could; sent men from 
the local draft boards to the camps 
with comfort kits; in short, did all 
that could be done. . . . Colored 
nurses were officially called in the 
national service upon the author- 
ization of the Secretary of War in 
June, 1918. They were assigned 
to base hospitals located in several 
different states where a total of 
38,000 colored troops were lo- 
eated.’’ 

Under the leadership of Miss 
Eva D. Bowles the war work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was outstanding. Hostess 
Houses were operated in the va- 
rious camps in the United States 
with full staffs of Negro women. 
Mrs. Helen N. Curtis, Mrs. Addie 
W. Hunton, Miss Kathryn M. 
Johnson and about twelve other 
Negro women served as Y.W.C.A. 
secretaries in France. 

The Council of National Defense 
organized colored women for group 
work in child welfare, in health, 
recreation, and the conservation of 
foods. Negro women contributed 
to all the Liberty Loan, Red Cross 
and stamp drives. In the third 
Liberty Loan drive the colored 
women raised about 5 million dol- 
lars and in this connection they 
conducted campaigns for the War 
Savings Committee. 

To help replace the men at the 
front Negro women went into near- 
ly all war industries from the most 
dangerous spots in munitions 
plants to the delicate seaming in 


10Liberator, v. 33, no. 15, April 10, 


1863, p. 60. 

11See Alice Dunbar Nelson. ‘‘ Negro 
Women in War Work.’’ Scott’s Official 
History of the American Negro in the 
World War. Chicago, Homewood Press, 
1919, pp. 374-97. 
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SHAW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’S LEADERSHIP 
IN VARIED ACTIVITIES 


p SHE Shaw Junior High School 
was opened at the site of the 
old M Street High School on 

M Street near New Jersey Avenue 

in Washington, D. C., in the year 

of 1919, as an experiment in pro- 
gressive education which had as its 
aim the bridging of the gap that 
had existed between the elementary 
and the secondary schools. Under 

its first principal, Miss Lucy 1. 

Slowe, it set out to provide a better 

minimum training for social effi- 

ciency to those who would most cer- 
tainly stop school when the age- 
limits of compulsory education 
were reached and to provide better 
educational guidance to those who 
would go on to higher levels of 
scholastic endeavor. The interests 
and abilities of students were ex- 
plored through academic, commer- 
cial, and industrial courses. Then 
followed a concentration of time 
and effort along the lines of indi- 
cated interests and abilities. Those 
who stopped school were better 
fitted to take jobs. There was bet- 
ter articulation with the senior 
high schools; fewer students 
dropped out after reaching that 
level because of failure in school 

work. 

Shaw Junior High School was a 
successful educational experiment 
which led to the founding of other 
junior high schools in Washington. 
Its success evolved out of adminis- 
trative foresight and hard work by 
its principals and teachers. Miss 
Slowe was followed in 1922 by Miss 
Mineola Kirkland, who for six 
years carried forward the work of 
converting a new idea in edueca- 
tion into an established educational 
institution. Her work as an of- 


ganizer and director gave sound- 
ness and permanence to the bril- 
liant beginnings of Miss Slowe. 
The faculty, picked from the Wash- 
ington school system for this spe- 
cial work, was composed of ambi- 
tious and conscientious 


scholars 
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who realized the responsibility 
placed upon them. They were ex- 
posed to the glare of publicity. 
Skeptics of the new experiment in 
education kept the junior high 
school constantly in the limelight. 

It was only natural that the 
Shaw Junior High School should 
seek to maintain a position of lead- 
ership throughout the years, even 
after changing times had altered 
conditions. Population shifts, new 
school zones, seven junior high 
schools instead of one, and changes 
in faculty personnel might be eal- 
culated to alter conditions consid- 
erably. With all of these, Shaw 
has maintained her ideal for leader- 
ship in scholarship, athletics, and 
in cooperation with community ac- 
tivities. This spirit of leadership 
is a grand inheritance which the 
old Shaw faculty imparted to 
those of a later day. Some of this 
old faculty are still at Shaw after 
more than a score of years since the 
school’s inception. Another group, 
of from ten to fifteen vears of serv- 


ice, imbibed the old Shaw spirit in 
an early day. 

Shaw Junior High School was 
moved to its present location in the 
fall of 1928, the site of the old 
McKinley High School at seventh 
and Rhode Island Avenue. Since 
that year the activities of the school 
have been directed by its present 
principal, Mr. Joseph G. Logan, 
who brought to his higher position 
all that was symbolic of the tradi- 
tions of old Shaw and its faculty 
of which he had been a member 
since 1920. In this larger school 
the group that had come with Mr. 
Logan from the old site formed the 
nucleus of the new and enlarged 
faculty. Shaw’s record since 1928 
is evidence of how well the present 
principal and faculty have pre- 
served the inheritance of leader- 
ship that was so painstakingly built 
at the old Shaw. 

Among the number of honor stu- 
dents in the senior high schools 
Shaw has been most largely repre- 
sented in past years. In one year 
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since 1928 half of the students on 
the general honor roll in the senior 
high were from Shaw, and this in 
spite of the fact that then several 
junior high schools were sending 
up pupils. Shaw graduates have 
been outstanding at leading col- 
leges, at West Point, and in edu- 
cational and professional pursuits. 
They have won scholarships and 
awards. They have risen to leader- 
ship and served with distinction in 
the armed services. Many have 
come back to the Washington school 
system to teach. Some are profes- 
sors at universities. 


When the junior high schools 
permitted major athletics, Shaw 
won numerous championships in 
football, baseball, basketball, and 
track. Many of her young athletes 
became the stellar performers in 
high sehool and college athletics. 
With the banning of major ath- 
letics in the junior high schools, 
Shaw adopted an intra-mural and 
health program which held its own 
with all competitors and continued 
to furnish the senior high schools 
with the embryo athletes who were 
to be outstanding in major sports. 


While Shaw Junior High was 
thus engaged in the major activity 
of promoting scholarship and pro- 
viding health education and train- 
ing, it still found time for a rich 
activity program. It provided a 
wholesome school life which was in- 
tended to meet varied interests. 
There were assemblies and plays, 
the school paper, the safety patrol, 
the student council, the cafeteria, 
the girls’ glee club, the Christmas 
post office, art exhibits, and va- 
rious clubs, all practically institu- 
tions at Shaw. The other side of 
Shaw’s activity program dealt with 
school-community activities. Shaw 
has given its support to home, 
church, and civie projects. Its par- 
ent-teacher organization has taken 
an important part in work along 
this line. A fine example of Shaw’s 
work in this field is its support of 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. For the past 
decade Shaw has been the largest 
single contributor to this cause of 
all the schools in the country. 


It is not surprising in the light 
of its record that Shaw Junior 
High School should take a leading 
place in supporting the war effort. 
It has rallied to the support of all 
projects that aim toward a vie- 
torious peace. A major contribu- 
tion which Shaw has made to the 
war effort has been through the 
making of model airplanes for the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The club. 
under the direction of Mr. Clarence 
L. Jackson and Mr. George F. 
Banks, submitted one hundred and 
forty-three planes, all of which 
were approved by the Bureau of 
Aeronauties. Rationing, the Red 
Cross campaigns, War Fund collec- 
tions, the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps, -Civilian Defense work, 
and various salvage drives have 
found willing volunteers and con- 
tributors among the Shaw teachers 
and pupils. It is in the last men- 
tioned field, however, the field of 
salvage, that Shaw has demon- 
strated its traditional determina- 
tion to win and its old spirit of 
leadership. In the collection of 
phonograph records, sponsored by 
the American Legion, Shaw shared 
leadership of the city with another 
school. Many books were collected 


and sent to soldiers at camps. In 
the waste-paper salvage drive Shaw 
is leading all fhe schools in the east- 
ern part of the United States at 
this writing. 
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The paper drive at Shaw in the 
school year of 1943-1944 started 
out as a typical activity. Mrs. 
Virginia L. Muse volunteered to 
sponsor the activity. Her section 
acted as a large committee to push 
the drive. The student council was 
called upon to render whatever 
help it could. Winning sections 
each week were given awards and 
recognition. The first week of such 
activity resulted in Shaw’s landing 
at the top of the list of all the 
schools in Washington. Shaw chil- 
dren brought the most waste paper. 
Weeks passed, months passed, but 
Shaw held to its lead at the top of 
the list. While still leading the city, 
Shaw had to reorganize the paper 
collection campaign because of the 
sudden death of Mrs. Muse. A new 
committee consisting of Mr. Louis 
T. Green, chairman, Mrs. Lorraine 
R. Heatheock, Mr. Bernard 
Hughes, Miss Romaine W. Browne, 
and Mr. R. Melvin Jackson took 
over the direction of the work. 

Each of the thirty-nine section 
rooms at Shaw has its paper com- 
mittee. As paper is brought in and 
piled, it is tied into bundles four- 
teen inches high. The paper is 
then turned over to the member 
of the paper committee who has 
charge of the activity on that par- 
ticular day. The weight is checked 
and proper credit given, and then 
the paper is sent to the engine 
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room for fire-proof storage. 
here it is passed out of a man-hole 
into the alley where it is loaded 
upon collection trucks. 


At first each Shaw pupil was re- 
quested to bring five pounds of pa- 
per a day. This went well for a 
time. As the tempo of the contest 
increased, however, other means 
had to be adopted. Shaw was in 
danger of being overtaken and 
moved quickly to take counter mea- 
sures. The student council gave 
two talent shows, the admission to 
which was twenty pounds of paper 
per pupil. Pupils furnished the 
talent and the prizes consisted of 
twelve dollars in War Stamps. This 
effort contributed about twenty-five 
thousand pounds of paper to the 
campaign and came at a propitious 
moment. The lead was safe again, 
with Shaw’s closest rival more than 
twenty thousand pounds of paper 
behind. 

A combined Negro History-Pa- 
per Drive project netted approxi- 
mately fifteen thousand pounds of 
paper at the time when another 
rival school threatened Shaw’s 
leadership. At the present time 
the paper committee has been pur- 
suing the successful policy of pro- 
moting moving picture shows, the 
admission to which is forty pounds 
of paper. The most recent of these 
shows resulted in Shaw’s breaking 
the city record with a collection of 
more than twenty-seven thousand 
pounds of paper. The present pol- 
icy will probably be continued un- 
til the end of the school term. The 
total weight of paper collected by 
pupils during the year is approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million 
pounds. Such is a considerable 
contribution to the war effort and 
is concrete evidence of the spirit 
at Shaw which results in real 
achievement. 

The varied outstanding activities 
of Shaw continue to this writing. 
Most recentlY a Shaw pupil re- 
ceived honorable mention in an 
aviation essay contest sponsored by 
the Civil Aeronauties Authority. 
As this article goes to press Shaw 
is sending thirty-one completely 
packed boxes for Russian Relief. 


From 


A Trip to the 
Middle West 


HE Directur of the Associa- 
tion made a trip through the 
West about the middle of 
May. He restricted himself mainly 
to Ohio and Michigan. The out- 
standing thing which his eye could 
not eseape was the preparation for 
war and the busy aspect which 
everything assumed. Through the 
schools, churches and other agen- 
cies Negroes are trying to do their 
part to sustain the armed forces 
and defend the honor of the nation. 
At the same time Negroes are de- 
manding more participation in the 
war effort and more integration of 
their people in all the efforts of the 
day. Some social agencies are still 
persisting in the separation of the 
whites and blacks according to the 
ante bellum custom while others 
would maintain less rigidly the 
barriers which have kept the races 
apart. 

Negroes, therefore, find them- 
selves in a quandary. Every time 
some liberal speaks out in behalf 
of democracy some uncompromis- 
ing agent of caste demands more 
boldly that the status quo be main- 
tained. Race hate is such a pre- 
cious inheritance of the people of 
the United States that the majority 
are still willing to die rather than 
give it up. In the West race hate 
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is especially pronounced among the 
poor and unfortunate whites. Like 
their brethren in the South they 
clamor for the privilege of keep- 
ing the Negro down. They know 
that they do not rank high in the 
social order, but they want the sat- 
isfaction that it matters not how 
low they may be they are still su- 
perior to the Negroes. The South 
is not the only place where the 
poor whites must be enlightened 
and elevated before there will be 
any chance for the elevation of the 
Negro to full citizenship. 

The Director found some en- 
couragement in the larger number 
of school authorities who have de- 
cided to incorporate more fully in- 
to their curricula data concerning. 
the achievements of the Negro. 
They have been convinced that the 
courses which merely mention the 
Negro as a problem give a distorted 
picture of the race and do more 
harm than if the Negro were not 
mentioned at all. An effort to bal- 
ance the scales by teaching the good 
and the bad of all races in order to 
lead the youth to copy their virtues 
and shun their vices should be ap- 
plied in social studies. Speakers 
who have a message as to how this 
may be done and have put in print 
manuals bearing thereupon are 
much in demand among these 
schools in the Middle West. Some 
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GAINS AND LOSSES IN RETROSPECT 


By Carter G. Woopson 


ean Continent we cannot re- 

strain ourselves from saying 
that we were fortunate in bringing 
the large portion of North America 
under the influence of the English 
civilization. For the Negro element 
this may be interpreted to the con- 
trary. The struggle during the colo- 
nial wars in America was a long 
drawn-out battle of more than a 
hundred years, and Negroes played 
their part in winning the day 
for the British. Historians are com- 
pelled to observe, however, that 
‘had the victory gone to the Latins 
the Negroes in America would have 
been much more fortunate. The 
British and their descendants in 
America have developed the conti- 
nent for the sole benefit of the race 
to which they belong and have sub- 
jected the Negroes to a sort of seg- 
regation which, if not abolished, 
will eventually work their exter- 
mination. The Latins, on the con- 
trary, tend to treat all human be- 
ings according to their personal 
worth and provide opportunities 
for all races to play their part in 
the making of the nations. 

Again the Negroes came to the 
foreground and, in proportion to 
their numbers, made a large con- 
tribution to maintaining the in- 
dependence of the United States. 


[ our own history on the Ameri- 


In the second war against England: 


in 1812 Negroes appeared again at 
the front to force England to re- 
spect the United States flag. Yet 
the very country to which these 
Negroes offered their lives as a sac- 
rifice for the defense of its liberties 
strengthened at the same time the 
chains of slavery when the reform- 
ers in England were working for 
the destruction of the system in 
the British Empire. As a part of 
the British Empire in 1833 the peo- 
ple of what we now call the United 
States would have been relieved of 
the curse of slavery almost two gen- 
erations before the American Civil 
War. The British abolished the 
system in 1833. 


The historical philosopher, how- 
ever, would say that such an out- 
come might not have followed. The 
English-speaking people of Amer- 
ica as a slaveholding part of the 
British Empire might have been 
sufficiently influential to prevent 
the passing of the Emancipation 
Act in 1833. It is noted, moreover, 
that the British Empire was not at 
all sentimental in its attitude to- 
ward slavery. British economists 
had seen and proclaimed the fea- 
sibility of carrying an all but sim- 
ilar system into the African Conti- 
nent itself through the expansion 
of their economic imperialism. The 
Africans were to be exploited there- 
after on their native soil in estab- 
lishing plantations and unearthing 
minerals which would promote 
British trade under less restriction. 
The distance between the slave- 
holder and the economic imperialist 
is not a long shot. 

The Negroes found themselves 
again in a peculiar position when 
they were called upon to play their 
part in the Mexican War. Many 
of those Negroes who as pioneers 
had gone to Texas believed that 
Texas, under the traditions of the 
Mexicans, would swing toward 
freedom, but slaveholders crowded 
into the country and soon changed 
the aspect of things. Yet, when the 
war broke out the fray was de- 
fended on the ground that we 
would thereby expand our territory 
to a natural boundary as manifest 
destiny required. The war, how- 
ever, turned out to be the acquisi- 
tion of territory into which slavery 
could be more easily expanded than 
into the domain to the north which 
was rapidly being occupied by free 
labor. Mexico, a land of freedom, 
lost to the United States, the land 
of bondage. 

Negroes, in spite of opposition, 
had the opportunity to play an out- 
standing role in the Civil War. The 
war did not seem to grip the nation 
very strongly until it became the 
moral crusade for exterminating 


slavery. Those who believed in 
free institutions had something to 
fight for. The 178,975 Negroes in 
uniform rendered great service in 
turning the tide in favor of the 
Union and freedom. The North 
and its party once advocating free- 
dom soon forgot the Negro and 
his problems, however, and the Re- 
publicans, with a solid backing in 
that section, could soon control the 
country without the Southern Ne- 
gro vote. Thus they left the race to 
plod the way by itself back to a 
condition searcely above the level 
of slavery. The Northern politi- 
cians soon found Negroes a gullible 
element that they could easily be- 
fog and do nothing to relieve and 
thus threw away in less than a gen- 
eration the fruits of victory in the 
Civil War. 

Yet the Negroes in America with 
an occasional glimmer of freedom 
through the use of such recognized 
instrumentalities as free speech, 
trial by jury and even greatly re- 
stricted suffrage had more oppor- 
tunity for achieving democracy 
than the natives of the parts of the 
British Empire where these rights 
of man do not extend to non-Eu- 
ropeans. The Negroes of the Brit- 
ish Empire, while not exactly 
slaves, are nevertheless subjected 
to such limitations as to have few 
rights which the British are bound 
to respect. Free speech and the 
right of petition for natives have 
become sham and hypocrisy. The 
rights of the economic imperialists 
must be respected, and they are in- 
compatible with social and econom- 
ic advancement of non-Europeans. 

In the next military effort on the 
American continent in 1898 the 
Negro as a soldier had to play his 
part in fighting Spain, another Eu- 
ropean nation operating imperially 
on the same basis as the British and 
resorting to the most inhuman 
methods to hold intact the remnant 
of its rapidly decaying empire. In 
striking a blow at Spain in Cuba, 
(Continued on page 202) 
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HARVEY C. JACKSON. 
A FRIEND OF HIS FELLOWMEN 


MONG the forward-looking 
A men of the day none shows 
more promise than Harvey 
C. Jackson of Detroit, Michigan. 
In many respects he is a model 
man. He is well educated but not 
snobbish, aggressive but not impa- 
tient, cooperative but not indul- 
gent, sympathetic but not compro- 
mising. He is not a race leader. 
He is merely a worker with whom 
almost any useful citizen likes to 
cooperate in his many endeavors 
for the good of the community 
wherever he casts his lot. He loves 
humanity and finds the joy of his 
life in adjusting difficulties, right- 
ing wrongs and directing the wan- 
derer in the straight way. 
Jackson was born in Detroit 


where he was prepared in the local 
system for a college course at 
New York University which he 
completed in 1933. From that seat 
of learning he went to Michigan 


and obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1939. While in that city 
he made the acquaintance of Shei- 
lah Bain who, since 1928, has made 
him a faithful wife. To this union 
has been born a son, Harvey B. 
Jackson, who inherits traditions 
which are greater than riches. 

Mr. Jackson, the father, started 
his career in 1934 as a teacher 
of mathematics in the Inkster 
High School of a mixed fac- 
ulty. This school is situated in a 
community of Negroes who had 
sufficient ambition to go a few 
miles from Detroit to start a settle- 
ment of their own. Hundreds 
bought lots in the new town and 
built thereon comfortable homes. 
Unfortunately the depression came 
in the midst of the strenuous effort 
and forced some of the owners into 
bankruptey. Henry Ford, the em- 
ployer of most of these people, came 
to the rescue, however, and in a 
way saved the day. The school in 
this struggling community gave a 
good account of itself and Mr. 
Jackson’s work as an instructor 


was an important factor in achiev- 
ing this result. 

Mr. Jackson was more than a 
teacher of influence in a school. 
He became a positive force in the 
settlement which brought him 
many other tasks. One of his main 
objectives was to inspire the Negro 
youth in the faith that he can over- 
come obstacles just as other mem- 
bers of his race have done. He began 
to attend the meetings of the De- 
troit Branch of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory which had been launched with 
favorable auspices under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Sylvia M. Tucker. 
At one of the Sunday afternoon 
meetings, his late dear mother, 
while sitting by him, suggested 
that he join the Association, and 
he came forward and connected 
himself as an active member. In 
this work he has since found a field 
of great usefulness. 

Mr. Jackson began immediately to 
study the background of the Ne- 
gro and the conditions now obtain- 
ing among his people. He became, 
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therefore, a source of information . 
and inspiration for those who were 
fortunate enough to work with him 
in or out of school. Instead of 
teaching mathematics he began to 
teach people. His interest in the 
Negro and his advancement so. 
transcended all other activities that 
he was much in demand elsewhere. 
Highland Park, a city in itself now 
surrounded by Detroit but main- 
taining its own schools, called Mr. 
Jackson in 1941 to serve as a Race 
Relations Counsellor — to give in- 
struction in interracial matters and 
to function as an adviser for that 
system. In this school of thousands 
of students with a few hundred of 
them Negroes Mr. Jackson had an 
inviting field for his operations. He 
was not only to adjust differences 
and calm troubled waters but to 
give helpful information bearing 
on eases brought to his attention. 

At first his work was mainly that 
of conferences, but the students 
and faculty liked so well what he 
was doing that he was called upon 
to give courses in interracial mat- 
ters. Interest increased and classes 
multiplied until he had the oppor- 
tunity to reach through classroom 
instruction at least two thirds of 
the students of the Highland Park 
High School. Other schools of De- 
troit began to call for his assist- 
ance, and neighboring towns like 
Ferndale requested his coopera- 
tion. The result has been to make 
Mr. Jackson a sort of indispensable 
factor in the local system because 
of his unusual ability in interpret- 
ing one race to the other. There 
is hardly a teacher in Detroit who 
in such a short time has so deep- 
ly impressed himself upon the pub-: 
lie. 

Mr. Jackson, however, has not 
used the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History as a 
means to an end. He has been a 
great factor in building up the 
work in Michigan. He became the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Gains and Losses 
in Retrospect 


(Continued from page 200) 


however, Negroes were being used 
to overthrow a nation, which al- 
though extortionate and cruel, had 
no such inveterate prejudice as that 
of the United States which de- 
feated Spain. The conquest of these 
parts of Latin-America made pos- 
sible the further extension of the 
race-hate program of our own eco- 
nomic imperialists who follow the 
United States flag with race dis- 
tinetions regarded by Latin-Ameri- 
cans as both silly and unfortunate 
for people who claim to be advane- 
ing democracy. The inevitable re- 
sult was less opportunity for the 
adventure of enterprising Negroes 
abroad and still less opportunity at 
home. 

In the First World War, the Ne- 
eroes were told that they had the 
glorious opportunity to do their 
part in making the world safe for 
democracy, and in proportion to 
their population they supplied 
more enlisted men for that war 
than any other element in the 
United States. A small proportion, 
not condemned to labor battalions, 
saw service at the front and a num- 
ber were cited for exceptional hero- 
ism. The cordial reception given 
the Negro soldiers in France, a 
country without race hate, must 
have stimulated these black men to 
fight hard for the liberation of that 
civilized land. Agents in other 
parts of the American expedition- 
ary force and at home in the 
United States were working at the 
same time to prevent any of that 
much-talked-of democracy from be- 


ing shared by Negroes. Other 
agents in the Congress of the 


United States deliberately killed 
the League of Nations for political 
purposes. They thus destroyed the 
fruits of victory in the most: ter- 
rible war known to man and opened 
the gates for the operation of 
forces which have brought on the 
present conflagration, the most de- 
structive of all. 


At present the Negroes drawn 
into the war have the same prob- 


lems of race distinctions encoun- 
tered in all the other conflicts ex- 
cept those of the early colonial wars 
and the American Revolution when 
black and white men served side by 
side, when even George Washing- 
ton slept under the same blanket 
with his Negro attendant. During 
the present war, however, the Ne- 
groes as a whole have been more 
militant in demanding humane 
treatment. As a result of these 
efforts there has been considerable 
upgrading of Negroes in the Army ; 
and the Navy which had reached 
the position of weeding out Negroes 
altogether, except from the mess; 
has recently enlisted Negroes and 
elevated a few of them to official 
rank. The segregation of the races, 
while maintained a little less harsh- 
ly than heretofore, still remains in 
all its shameful impudence. 


Such advancement of the Negro 
as he has been accorded in the pres- 
ent situation, it should be noted, 
has been due in no small measure 
to the fact that liberal whites in 
the ranks have tried to override 
these race distinctions to bring the 
Army and Navy of the United 
States into conformity with the 
principles so boldly advocated by 
the nations arrayed against the 
Fascist powers of Europe. These 
gains have been made in spite of 
the role played by Negroes of en- 
slaved minds who are projecting 
themselves to the front as spokes- 
men of those willing to bury all 
grievances and fight for a new or- 
der from the benefits of which they 
will be content to be excluded, if 
from time to time they may be 
permitted to enjoy the revenue ac- 
cruing to those who are paid to 
maneuver the Negroes in the ghet- 
to. 

Finally, in looking back over the 
centuries, one may see many gains 
for liberty and freedom along with 
all but blighting losses to slavery 
and serfdom. Balancing the two, 
the reflective student does not 
see much actual progress beyond 
the reach of the barbarianism of 
medieval times. In dealing with 
others most Europeans and Amer- 
icans are still dominated by their 
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tribal inheritance. Instead of play- 
ing the role of leaders in world 
culture they have become the cruel 
forces in exterminating world 
cultures. These agents seeking uni- 
versal control have counted up the 
cost of reaching their goal, and 
they will pay the price of destroy- 
ing things as they now are to re- 
make them as they would like to 
have them for the sole benefit of 
one of the races of mankind. 


A Trip to the 
Middie West 


(Continued from page 199) 
authorities, to be sure, are too tim- 
id to go very far at the present 
time, but there has been made an 
opening for changes which will in- 
evitably follow even if the Negroes, 
taking advantage of the demands 
of the War upon them, do not suc- 
ceed at the present in broadening 
democracy as much as they would 
like. 

While in the West the Director 
observed that the branches of the 
Association in-Ohio and Michigan 
are taking an active part in pre- 
senting the case of the Negroes be- 
fore the country. These branches 
are not engaged in politics, but in 
speeches and writings their lead- 
ers also are keeping before the 
public the good to the credit of the 
Negro. They are emphasizing es- 
pecially the war record of the race 
in America. This record they ad- 
vance as the best claim of the race 
for a share in our so-called democ- 
racy. Where persons of the other 
race have taken the time to listen 
they have generally conceded that 
the demands of the Negroes are 
logical. Many have spoken out as 
being in favor of enlarging the 
domain of liberty sufficiently to in- 
clude the despised people of Afri- 
can blood. 

On the same topic the Director 
addressed audiences in Columbus 
and Detroit. Some of these hear- 
ers consisted of students and teach- 
ers of both races, and the message 
was well received. The addresses 
of the Director were two-fold in 
their purpose—to show how all ele- 

(Continued on page 210) 
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SURVEY OF AMERICAN NEGRO ORATORY 


| field of American Negro 
oratory is such a broad one 
that a survey can only indi- 

cate certain trends and character- 
istics of American Negro speech.' 
This brief survey aims only at 
sketching the progress of Negro 
oratory in the fields of forensic and 
deliberative speaking, and in the 
field of epideictic addresses follow- 
ing through the progress of the col- 
ored speaker in the delivery of 
eulogies, invective, after-dinner 
speeches, lectures, and pulpit ad- 
dresses by illiterate and educated 
preachers.” 

The rise of American Negro ora- 
tory might best be previewed by 
dividing the subject into three dis- 
tinct chronological periods. The 
first period extends from 1619 to 
1832; the second, from 1833 to 
1863; and the third, beginning in 
1863 continues to the present. Dur- 
ing the first period Negro churches 
were organized,’ and the Negro 
speaker succeeded in gaining some 
recognition. The period was dis- 
tinguished by eloquent but illiter- 
ate oratory mostly in the form of 
sermons. <A few of the better 
preachers were Uncle Jack,* Lem- 
uel Haynes,® Andrew Bryan,® Hen- 
ry Evans, Black Harry, John Stew- 


1Unfortunately the name of the con- 
tributor of this article became detached 
from the manuscript and at present can- 
not be identified. 

2I wish particularly to acknowledge 
the assistance and criticism of Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson, director of the Associa- 
tion for.the Study of Negro Life and 
History, for his guidance in the prepara- 
tion of this survey. 

3See Carter G. Woodson, The History 
of the Negro Church (The Associated 
Publishers, 1921). Also W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, The Negro Church (At- 
lanta University Press, 1903). 

4James C. Ballagh, A History of Slav- 
ery in Virginia (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1902), p. 110. 

5William B. Sprague, Annals of the 
American Baptist Pulpit (Robert Carter 
and Bros., 1860), Vol. II, p. 178. Also 
Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1931), p. 126. 

6Carter G. Woodson, History of the 
Negro Church, op. cit., p. 53. 


art,’ Lott Carey,* John Gloucester,’ 
John Chavis,’° Absalom Jones, and 
Richard Allen.! Few of these early 
speeches, however, were ever re- 
corded. In 1832, moreover, as a re- 
sult of the reaction in the South 
following the Nat Turner revolt, 
religious organization and preach- 
ing were severely curbed and were 
in a state of lethargy until after 
the Civil War.” 

The second period extended from 
1833 to 1863 and was a time of pro- 
test and agitation principally in 
the North where a few Negroes 
were given an opportunity to be 
heard. It began in 1833 with the 
organization of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, which exploited 
the stories of the Negroes in slav- 
ery, and extended up to the time of 
the Emancipation Proclamation in 
1863. The noted platform speak- 
ers in the period were Charles Len- 
ox Remond,’* Samuel Ringold 
Ward,"* J. W. C. Pennington, Hen- 


TWilliam B. Sprague, op. cit. 

8Ibid., pp. 580-586. 

*Rev. William Catto, 4 Semi-Centenary 
Discourse (Philadelphia, 1857). 

10G. C, Shaw, John Chavis (Bingham- 
ton, New York, 1931). 

11Rev. Daniel M. Baxter, Bishop Rich- 
ard Allen (A. M. E. Book Concern, 
1924). 

12Carter G. Woodson, The Negro in 
Our History (The Associated Publishers, 
1928), p. 185, ‘‘ The Southern States en- 
acted more stringent measures to regu- 
late the travel of slaves, to make them 
ineffective in assembling for insurrec- 
tionary purposes or for information ob- 
tained through contact with other persons 
or from schools—The wording of these 
laws varied. They usually provided, how- 
ever, that it would be unlawful for Ne- 
groes above a certain number, usually 
five, to assemble without the permission 
of their masters, not even for worship, 
unless the services were conducted by a 
recognized white minister or observed by 
‘eertain discreet and reputable per- 
sons’.’’ Also T. R. Gray, The Confession, 
Trial and Execution of Nat Turner 
(Petersburg, Va., 1881). 

13Vernon Loggins, op. cit., p. 133. 

14Apparently Ward had great possi- 
hilities as a speaker, but he soon deserted 
the cause of abolition to live in Jamaica. 
‘*No colored man who has yet attracted 
publie attention in this country, was ever 
capable of rendering his people greater 
service than he.’’ Frederick Douglass, 
Two Speeches, p. 7. ‘ 
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ry Highland Garnet, William Wells 
Brown, Sojourner Truth, Lunsford 
Lane, and Frederick 
Douglass, Ward, Remond, Brown, 
Pennington, and Garnet were more 
than mediocre, but all served to 
abet the abolitionist cause. 

The third period of eloquence 
followed the Emancipation Procela- 
mation in 1863 and comes up to the 
present. The questions dealt with 
by the colored speakers were re- 
construction and adaptation to new 
social, political, and economic con- 
ditions. Three types of speakers 
came into existence. First, were 
the Congressional ‘speakers who 
sought to secure political, social, 
and economic rights through legis- 
lation.'® Second, were the race prob- 
lem and progressive orators who 
sought to secure the same privileges 
and rights outside of Congress. 
Third, were the church speakers 
who strove for the same rights 
through the pulpit. The subject 
of oratory in this period imme- 
diately following the Civil War 
was almost exclusively that of find- 
ing a suitable place for the Negro 
in American life. The leading Con- 
gressional orators were John R. 
Lynch, Robert Brown Elliott, John 
M. Langston, Hiram Revels, and B. 
K. Bruce.’* The conspicuous recon- 
struction and progressive speakers 
were J. C. Price, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Frederick Douglass, and 
William H. Lewis. Some of the in- 
fluential speakers within the or- 
ganized church were Alexander 
Walters, Reverdy C. Ransom, Alex- 
ander Crummell, Henry Highland 
Garnet, and Francis J. Grimké. As 
far as oratory. is concerned the 


15For the better biography of Doug- 
lass see Frederick Douglass, Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass (De Wolfe, 
Fiske and Co., 1892). For speeches dur- 
ing this period see Carter Woodson, We- 
gro Orators and Their Orations, op. cit. 

16William F. Nowlin, The Negro in 
American National Politics (The Strat- 
ford Co., 1931). Also A. A. Taylor, 
‘Negro Congressmen a Generation Af- 
ter’? in The Journal of Negro History, 
Vol. VII, No. 2, April 1922. 
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period from 1863 to the present 
has produced a more mediocre style 
of speaking comparable to every- 
day speech.'® 
With this chronological back- 
ground in mind we ean profitably 
turn to the different types of speak- 
ing and see clearly wherein the 
Negro speaker has succeeded and 
wherein he has failed. In the field of 
forensic speaking the Negro race 
has failed to contribute a single 
orator of even mediocre ability.’ 
Although several Negro speakers 
have profited because of their legal 
training, in the actual delivery of 
speeches before a law court there 
are no Negro speakers worth men- 
tioning. William H. Lewis and 
Robert Brown Elliott, two distin- 
guished Negro lawyers, restricted 
their efforts to fields other than 
that of the law court. The failure 
to find excellent or even good legal 
speakers among the Negroes is 
chiefly due to the early conditions 
of slavery which made it practical- 
ly impossible for the Negro to se- 
eure a legal education and practice 
law. Until after the Civil War, 
the Negro lawyer was a curiosity, 
and even after 1900 he failed to ob- 
tain recognition from the whites. 
In addition, few Negroes took their 
eases to colored lawyers often be- 
eause they were fearful of prej- 
udice toward Negro advocates. To 
a great extent the cases prosecuted 
or defended by Negro forensic 
speakers have been those dealing 
with unimportant problems. In 
the past and at present the law 
court is the field of the white speak- 
er, and the Negro orator has had 
few opportunities to prove his abil- 
ity as a forensic speaker. At pres- 
ent there are more. Negro lawyers 
than during any previous period, 
but while many of them such as 
Archibald H. Grimké were capable, 


18One great reason for this, of course, 
was that the Emancipation Proclamation 
marked the close of a period of speeches 
seeking to gain freedom for the race. 
Also see Vernon Loggins, op. cit. p. 290. 

19Carter G. Woodson, Negro Orators 
and Their Orations, op. cit., p. 10,‘‘— 
the forensic as it peculiarly concerns the 
courts is the only form of oratory in 
which the Negro does not figure among 
the world’s greatest orators.’’ 


they have so far failed to rise.to a 
height of eloquence such as that 
found in the speeches of Clarence 
Darrow. 

In the deliberative speeches be- 
fore the assembly, the efforts of the 
Negro encompass the comparative- 
ly short period of twenty-five years 
from 1865 to 1890. During these 
years of reconstruction a few Ne- 
groes spoke in the National legisla- 
ture, but while there were numer- 
ous speakers such as John R. 
Lynch, John Mercer Langston, 
Senator Hiram R. Revels, and Sen- 
ator B. K. Bruee, the only distine- 
tive Negro speaker in Congress was 
Robert Brown Elliott.2° His style 
in debate could be favorably com- 
pared with that of any of his con- 
temporary white speakers in Con- 
gress, and of the group of twenty 
Negro Congressmen during the re- 
construction period he is the best 
speaker. Of the two Negro senators, 
B. K. Bruce*! and Hiram R. Revels, 
both from Mississippi, the speeches 
of Senator Bruce display an ear- 
nest attempt to further the cause of 
the race, but these addresses hardly 
deserve classification as examples 
of eloquence.” While many Ne- 
groes presented good deliberative 
speeches in the State legislatures 
of the Southern states during the 
time of reconstruction, most of 
these speeches dealt with problems 
of local importance, while many 
others have not been preserved. 
Only in the debating of Robert 
Brown Elliott can we see contribu- 
tions to deliberative eloquence.** 

Epideictie speaking, or the ora- 
tion delivered on special occasions, 


20William F. Nowlin, op. cit. 

21G. David Houston, ‘‘A Negro Sen- 
ator,’’ The Journal of Negro History, 
Vol. VII, No. 3, July 1922. 

22Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author, 
op. cit., p. 290, ‘*‘—most of the speeches 
delivered by Negroes who served in Con- 
gress during the Reconstruction years add 
little more than a volume to Negro liter- 
ature.’’ 

23Carter G. Woodson, The Negro Ora- 
tor and His Orations, op. cit., p. 452, 
‘*In faet, with the exception of the 
speeches of R. B. Elliott, the great ora- 
tions of that day were not delivered in 
Congress.’’ Also Rev. William Simmons, 
Men of Mark (Cleveland, Ohio, 1887), p. 
266, he ‘‘—was easily chief in learning, 
knowledge of law and the arts of de- 
bate.’’ 
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always has offered the Negro his 
greatest opportunity. Ever since 
the introduction of slavery in 1619, 
the Negro has had opportunities on 
special occasions to make himself 
heard. The Negro speaker has been 
prominent in delivering eulogies, 
commencement addresses, lectures, 
speeches of invective, and speeches 
of appreciation. With hundreds of 
Negroes delivering epideictic 
speeches, we can classify three 
speakers far above their contem- 
poraries. The addresses of Fred- 
erick Douglass, J. C. Price,** and 
Booker T. Washington are orations 
of the highest rank. Occasionally 
other speakers have delivered 
salient addresses such as that of 
William H. Lewis on Booker T. 
Washington,” but the speeches of 
Douglass, Price, and Washington 
consistently strike the keynote of 
eloquence.”® 

Two types of speaking wherein 
the Negro particularly excelled 
were the eulogy and the invective. 
Some of the finest types of pane- 
gyric speaking are those orations 
by Negroes in which they express 
their gratitude for the aid given 
them by friends of the cause of 
abolition.27 Some of the excellent 
speeches of this type are the Eulogy 
of Charles Sumner by Robert B. 
Elliott, The Oration in Memory of 
Abraham Lincoln by Frederick 
Douglass, The Address at the Dedi- 
cation of the Robert Gould Shaw 
Monument by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, The Centennial Oration on 
William Lloyd Garrison by Rev- 
erdy C. Ransom, Lincoln, the Man 
of the Hour by M. C. B. Mason, 


24Rev. William Simmons, op. cit., p. 
756. Also W. W. Quick, Negro Stars 
of All Ages of the World (Henderson, 
N. C., 1890). 

25Carter G. Woodson, Negro Orators 
and Their Orations, p. 596. 

26Paul L. Dunbar, ‘‘ Representative 
American Negroes’’ in the Negro Prob- 
lem (New York, 1903), p. 194. Booker 
T. Washington is ‘‘—less statesmanlike 
than Douglass, less scholarly than Du 
Bois, less eloquent than the late J. C. 
Price, he is yet the foremost figure in 
Negro national life.’’ 

27Carter G. Woodson, ibid, p. 10, ‘‘In 
the occasional or demonstrative address 
there are few who do not concede the 
Negro equal honor with the best on the 
platform.’’ 

(Continued on page 211) 
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History for Children 


HILDREN should begin the 
( study of history at an early 

age. It is a mistake for them 
to wait until they reach the sixth 
or seventh grade and then be 
stunned with a book loaded with 
facts and dates which they will 
never remember because they have 
had no preparation for such a sud- 
den introduction to something so 
unrelated to themselves. As a mat- 
ter of fact history cannot be well 
taught without showing some bear- 
ing of the matter considered upon 
the lives of the students. 

Students should begin at an 
early age with their own family 
history, and then take up the rec- 
ord of other families in the commu- 
nity—what they have done for the 
good of the community. This will 
prepare the way for studying the 
entire county and finally the state 
and the nation. To start with the 
history of the nation when the stu- 
dents have no idea of the meaning 
of the effort usually results in 
failure except in the case of those 
with rare memories who may later 
stumble upon the meaning of what 
they have memorized. The faculty 
of the Union High School of Caro- 
line County at Bowling Green, Vir- 
ginia have recently demonstrated 
how children should study history. 

If started properly along these 
lines, the child will gradually un- 
derstand what he sees about him 
and what is back of it. He will 
form the habit of trying to explain 
what he sees by going into the past 
of things. History will dawn upon 
him as the simple task of trying to 
explain the present by the past and 
the past by the present, for the 
child should not be burdened with 
every thing that has taken place or 
with the record of all persons who 
have lived. In accounting for what 
is before him today, however, the 
student will understand those men 
and measures of significance be- 
cause they accomplished the good 
and the important of which we are 
the heirs today. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE 


This realistic method of teaching 
history will give usa citizenry 
qualified to take care of the affairs 
of the country. It is so disappoint- 
ing to find in high places today 
persons who know nothing about 
the beginnings of themselves and 
of the nation. Recently a high 
school graduate called at the office 
of the Association for informa- 
tion, and she had no foundation in 
history to understand the informa- 
tion after it had been given to her. 
She did not know what the issue in 
the Civil War was and what it set- 
tled. A college graduate accom- 
panying this enquirer had no idea 
as to when the Civil War started 
or when it ended. Another in all 
earnestness asked why white people 
in America hate Negroes. She is a 
victim of the rancor but does not 
understand it. 


Questions on the 
May Issue 


1. What has every American at 
stake in this war? In other words, 
why should every American play a 
part in defeating the enemies against 
whom we are arrayed? 

2. What advantage has the Negro 
who seeks to avoid any participation 
in the effort to win the war against the 
Fascist powers? 

3. Granted that neither combat- 
ant is fighting the battles of the col- 
oured peoples, should the American 
Negro shirk the obligations imposed 
upon all other citizens? 

Have you noticed any gains in 
better treatment of the Negro in ci- 
vilian or military life? If so, what 
gains do you consider to be perma- 
nent? 

5. Is the plan of the Fair Emp'oy- 
ment Practice Committee feasible? 
Why do so many citizens oppose its 
operations? 

How many Negroes have been 
reported as heroes in the present war? 
In what ways does the Federal Govern- 
ment reward such heroes? 

- Is the study of the African 
background of any importance to the 
Negro in the United States? What 
book on Africa have you read? 

8. Of what significance is pottery 
in the study of people? How impor- 
tant is pottery in the life of people 
who are not modernized? 

9. Has your school ever given any 
attention to the history of your com. 
munity? Can you mention the names 
of five persons who were active fifty 
years ago in improving the churches, 


schools and homes of your commu- 
nity? 

10. What did you learn from the 
purposes and results reported in the 
study of local history by the children 
of the Union High School in Caroline 
County, Virginia? | 

11. How may schools figure in the 
effort to win the war? What has your 
school done during the last two years 
to aid the armed forces of the United 
States? Write the Bulletin about it. 

12. In the recent trials of persons 
accused of inciting the riots in Detroit 
the authorities say that they have evi- 
dence that these attacks on the resi- 
dents in the Sojourner Truth Homes 
and on the Negroes themselves later 
were inspired by the Nazis. What in- 
terest could the Nazis have in such 
conflicts? 


Book of the Month 


Know Your Enemy, by T. H. Tetens, 
with a preface by Emil Ludwig, is a 
publication distributed free of charge 
by the Society for the Prevention of 
World War III, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The book consists of 
thirteen chapters made up mainly of 
comments on extracts from German 
literature, state papers, and the writ- 
ings of the German agents extending 
the influence of the Nazis abroad. The 
book concedes that the German peo- 
ple reached a high level of culture, 
but, under the domination of insane 
demagogues, they decided to scrap 
civilization and return to the jungle. 

This step backward began with the 
adoration of war, the notion of a mas- 
ter race, and the effort to reduce to 
the inferior status all human beings 
that do not dwell around the North 
Sea. The German dream was that 
when the entire world would be 
brought under Nazi control the peace 
of Germany would settle upon the 
world and be maintained at the point 
of the bayonet. Agreements as to 
peace and order among the nations 
are nothing more than nonsense, and 
shall not stand in the way of Hitler, 
their leader, who in their new religion 
has taken the place of Christ as the 
spiritual head of the nation. 

The Germans, moreover, are wiser 
in their generation than their enemies. 
They have already lost the World War 
II, and would win the peace by plead- 
ing for mercy and lenience for the 
German people who, they now say, 
are not responsible for the deeds of 
their leaders, when as a matter of 
fact the German people and the war 
machine which they have so faithfully 
supported are one and the same. Hit- 
ler could not have advanced to his 
present position without the firm sup- 
port of the German nation. He em- 
bodies the spirit of the Germans, and 
the people are responsible for Hitler’s 
crimes. Any special consideration 
shown the German people at the peace 
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THE ORIGIN OF BARK CLOTH 


MONG the interesting and 
A neglected fields of African 
cultural research, none is 
more inviting than the origin and 
development of making bark cloth, 
a type of material used for many 
purposes. Although the informa- 
tion on the industry is scarce, it is 
entirely a primary fact which 
should increase the interest of 
earnest seekers of information on 
African culture. Many, industries 
found among Negroes have been 
forgotten. The ‘‘black man’’ has 
not been introduced to his old in- 
dustry. A knowledge of these in- 
dustries will aid people in under- 
standing their own culture. 

Perhaps before beginning our 
discussion the following legend will 
serve our purpose well: After 
Nyamuhanga with his brother 
Nkya left the world, Kakama It- 
wara began to rule it and went to 
visit the different parts of his 
states. One day he reached one of 
his strange states which had high 
mountains. At night it was very 
cold, and Kakama and his brothers 
Kahuma and Kairu were shivering. 
They had a fire burning all night 
long to keep warm. 

Next day Kakama told his broth- 
er Kairu, ‘‘It is time for you to 
perform your duty. It is cold. You 
must go out to make some wrap 
that will keep us warm. If you 
cannot, you must go to our paternal 
grandfather and ask him what we 
should do to keep warm in this cold 
country. He has given us all he 
wishes us to have, but we still need 
something. Ask him for advice as 
to how we can keep warm every- 
where we go.’’ 

Kairu said to his brother, ‘‘ Very 
well, sir.’’ He left the place and 
went to his paterna! grandfather 
and asked him what he could do to 
provide for Kakama and all the 
people on the earth. Then Nyamu- 
hanga said to him, ‘‘ You have all 
the animals which you may kill and 
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take their skins to protect your 
body, also I have given you all 
kinds of tools with which you may 
make conveniences to help you on 
earth. Now you may go out into 
the woods and select some of the 
most beautiful trees which you may 
strip; then make a cover as soft as 
you can and put it together large 
enough to protect all your bodies 
at the same time. These are the 
names of the trees which you may 
use: Mbugo, Mbwera, Ntanga, Mu- 
garama, Kaisuma, Ndemwe, and 
Mutoma.’’ So Kairu thanked his 
paternal grandfather and went 
back to his brother Kakama, telling 
him what Nyamuhanga had said. 
Next day, Kairu went into the 
woods looking for the trees and he 
found them.* 

He brought home one which he 
stripped of its bark with a knife, 
but it did not get soft, no matter 
how small he cut the pieces. The 
next day he went into the wood and 
stripped another tree, and when he 
brought it back home his brother 
said to him, ‘‘Let us beat it so that 
it may get softer.’’ (‘‘Leka tugu- 
buge okihikya obugurayoroba.’’) 

So they did beat it until it be- 
came softer and they took care that 
it did not break into small pieces 
until it expanded to greater and 
greater length. So Kairu thanked 
his brother Kakama who gave him 
the idea, and he got more bark, 
beat it, put the pieces together and 
made enough wraps to cover all 
their bodies while they were sleep- 
ing, and to keep them warm in that 
cold rainy country, located south 
of Bunyoro. Today that country is 
called Toro, but bark cloth manu- 
facture is not so important there 
now because these brothers went 
back whence they came. 

Kairu said to Kakama, ‘‘ What 


*Kintu or Kanto left his brothers and 
went to Buganda where he introduced the 
art of bark cloth. Roseoe, J. The Bagan- 
da, 1911, pp. 403. 


shall we call this covering?’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said his brother, ‘‘Let us 
eall it Buga (to beat),’’ and Kahu- 
ma answered, ‘‘No, let us eall it 
Mubugo, the first tree mentioned by 
your paternal grandfather in this 
connection.’’ But Kairu said, ‘‘ Let 
us combine your word and Kaka- 
ma’s word, and call it Mbugo. And 
that name, a combination of the 
two words, has remained the name 
of that kind of cloth until this day. 
That is the story of how we got 
bark cloth, which we use all over 
Uganda. 

One of the best industries is that 
of the men who have the privilege 
of planting the various trees from 
which the bark cloth is made. It is 
used in making clothes, bed covers, 


_ draping the walls of houses, and in 


curtain partitions. 

It is a man’s work to plant and 
cultivate the bark cloth trees and 
to make the bark cloth. Some of 
these trees are planted in banana 
gardens; some are used in fences, 
and they grow to about twenty feet 
in height with branches spreading 
out over a radius of eight feet. An 
incision is made around the tree 
trunk near the ground and another 
is made near where the branches 
fork. Then a longitudinal incision 
is made from the top to the bot- 
tom, the cuts being deep enough to 
go through the bark to the wood of 
the tree. The bark is taken off by 
working a knife blade under it and 
peeling it off. 

When the worker finds on first 
cutting the bark that there is a 
large flow of sap, he has to wash his 
hands in cold water, not in hot, and 
he may not smear any fat on his 
body. He must not drink beer be- 
fore cutting the bark, nor let his 
perspiration fall on it. After the 
bark has been taken off, a careful 
man will smear the tree-trunk with 
cow-dung (fertilizer) and wrap it 
around with plantain leaves to 
keep it from being injured, but 
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others allow it to heal of itself. In 
a short time (about a month) the 
skin begins to grow again, and the 
more times it is removed the better 
the cloth made from it becomes. 
Taking the bark off the tree does 
not affect its beauty because it is 
protected. The average number of 
times the bark is taken off is thirty- 
five to forty, and then the tree is 
cut down and used for firewood. 
Another tree, a young one, is plant- 
ed in its place. 

After the bark has been taken 
off, it is rolled and left for a day 
or two. Then it is scraped, inside 
and out, and taken to the place 
where bark cloth is made. There 
are two kinds of such places; one 
outdoors, in the garden, and one in 
the Ikomagiro house. Here a log 
about twelve feet long and six 
inches wide forms a sort of smooth 


. table over which the bark is laid, 


and one or two men work together, 
beating it in the same rhythm. _ 

The mallets used for beating are 
made of wood and there are grooves 
eut around them. These hammers 
are round and each worker has his 
own. After they have beaten the 
bark with the first hammer they 
change to a second, which improves 
the bark and then to a third which 
improves it still further, and the 
bark becomes smooth and long with 
the thickness and strength of cot- 
ton cloth. There are two kinds of 
bark cloth. The heavier is used for 
bedding and the very soft cloth is 
made up into clothes. Different 
trees must be chosen for the vari- 
ous qualities of bark cloth. 

The common color of bark cloth 
is light brown. The first type, tak- 
en from a free-growing tree, is not 
so good, but is generally used by 
everybody on account of the low 
price. The sun produces the color 
after the bark is finished. Then 
there is the best quality, used by 
rich people and reyalty; it is dyed 
with black clay. Red bark cloth is 
colored with vegetable dyes. After 
the bark cloth has been soaked in 
the dye it acquires a brownish tint 
rather than a real red. The third 
kind of bark cloth looks white. This 
is not dyed, but is simply beaten to 
the regular size, and is softer than 


other bark cloth made in Uganda. 

The day after the dying has been 
done, men rub the bark with their 
hands to soften it, then remove the 
dust to find the holes or bad places. 
These places are cut out in a geo- 
metric pattern and replaced with 
patches which require skilled work 
on the part of the bark cloth mak- 
er. These pieces are always stitched 
with plantain fibre, a soft material 
used to make ropes. It is difficult 
to locate the patch because the work 
is so neatly done. Then the bark 
is put in the sun and the finishing 
processes of smoking and cutting 
are performed, after which it is 
ready for market. The chief and 
the landlord, of course, get their 
share beforehand. 

The bark cloth which is used on 
beds is stacked about four feet high 
like a mattress, and gives the effect 
of springs. The bark cloth is per- 
fumed with Migaju (papyrus) and 
Misole (another fragrant tree). 
The cloth is put in the sun to dry, 
sprinkled with powdered roots, and 
then in piles of twenty-five strips 
it is covered with rugagara, a coni- 
ca! frame with slits placed so that 
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the smoke circles about the cloth 
before passing out through them. 
Under this rugagara there is a kis- 
wa, a clay vessel filled with burn- 
ing Migaju and Misole, from which 
a wisp of fragrant smoke comes 
out. The women’s bark cloth is per- 
fumed every three days like that 
of the king’s wives. But the com- 
mon people’s bark cloth is left un- 
der the perfuming frame until the 
smoke has thoroughly penetrated 
into all the folds. Then all the 
bark cloth is folded up and put in- 
to the regular pressing place so 
that it may show the creases when 
it is worn. Children’s bark cloth, 
however, is never allowed to be per- 
fumed. It is just put in the sun 
every other day and brought back 
to be used as it was before without 
perfume. 

Altho bark cloth making is a 
man’s industry, the perfuming and 
cutting and bed-making processes 
belong to the woman. The busi- 
ness as a whole is one of the most 
important in Uganda, and shows a 
typical division of labor; functions 
for both sexes, but the major ones 
belonging to men. 


BARK CLOTH: Different designs, third from left painted with blood. 
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ARCHER ALEXANDER 


HE coming of a recent Eman- 
cipation postage stamp brings 
to mind the story of Archer 
Alexander, the Negro whose figure 
is portrayed on the stamp. 

The original statue stands in 
Lineoln Park, Washington, D. C., 
and a replica in Park Square, Bos- 
ton, the gift of Moses Kimball. 

Here is the story. Archer Alex- 
ander was born on a plantation 
about twenty-five miles from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, belonging to Rev. 
Mr. Delaney, a retired Presby- 
terian minister. His father had 
been sold South in payment of his 
master’s debts. This was in the 
year 1828. In 1831 Mr. Delaney 
died, and Archer, then eighteen 
years old, was taken into Missouri 
by his young master, Thomas De- 
laney. There he lived for the next 
thirty years, the first three or four 
in St. Louis, hired out in a brick- 
yard, and then on a farm in St. 
Charles County, until his master 
decided to move South and sold 
Archer to a thrifty farmer named 
Hollman. By this time he had 
married and had several children. 
Their new master was ‘‘a religious 
and humane man,’’ who believed 
in slavery, however, as a divinely 
appointed institution. Archer was 
a faithful and trusted servant and 
continued on this farm for more 
than twenty years, becoming an 
overseer. On the whole, they were 
happy years. 

Then came the Free Soil Era, the 
Kansas conflict, John Brown of 
Osawatomie, and the frenzied ex- 
citement and confusion leading up 
to the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
Missouri was one of the doubtful 
states and was placed under a mili- 
tary governor, John C. Fremont. 
The Negroes had grown restless. 
Archer had ‘‘outgrown the spirit 
of bondage and was quite prepared 
to do his part in breaking his 
chains.’’ His master was a Union 
man but ‘‘with slavery, not with- 
out it;’’ and after the war began 
he showed his sympathy with the 
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South openly. Archer fell under 
suspicion, was threatened, and 
made up his mind to escape. His 
first attempt failed. With six oth- 
ers he was captured, stowed away 
in the attic of a country inn. His 
second attempt was successful. 
When all was quiet, upstairs and 
below, he let himself down from 
the window by a cord he had found 
in the attic. There had been a huge 
dog on guard, but just then he had 
heard a coon barking in the woods 
near by and was off on the chase. 
‘*Now’s my chance,’’ said Archer 
to himself, ‘‘the Lord points the 
way.’’ But as he dropped to the 
ground, the noise waked his cap- 
tors. Fortunately they heard the 
dog in the woods and rushed off in 
that direction, erying out, ‘‘The 
slaves have got away and the dog is 
after them.’’ That gave Archer 
time to make good his escape. He 
ran for half a mile, hid in a swamp. 
‘*Ef you’d believe it,’’ he said, tell- 
ing the story long afterwards, ‘‘I 
drop’t right asleep like a chile in 
a cradle. I was jess tired out and 
mose dead.’’ 

When night came he walked 
along the St. Louis road until he 
reached the city, and finally took 
refuge in a market-house kept by a 
Dutchman. Said Archer, ‘‘I asked 
him for a job, and he asked me if 
I was a runaway slave, I tole him 
I ’speck so. He larfed and said, 
‘You wait thar and I’ll give you a 
chance.’ ”’ 

Now follows the most interesting 
part of the story, February, 1863. 
At that time Rev. William G. Eliot 
and family were occupying the old 
Beaumont Place, a small farm of 
four acres, with orchards and a 
garden, with an old-fashioned, but 
capacious farmhouse, which had 
been built by Gov. Hamilton Gam- 
ble, and more recently occupied by 
Dr. William Beaumont, by whose 
name the place was known. It was 
not far from the market where 
Archer had taken refuge, and it so 
happened that Mrs. Eliot, who was 


doing her marketing there that 
morning, wanted someone to carry 
her basket home. So Archer got 


‘his job, and it led to his being em- 


ployed regularly for work in the 
barn and on the place. 

Of course, the fugitive slave law 
had been enacted. Dr. Eliot had 
said openly from his pulpit that 
he, for one, could not obey it, but 
would be ready to bear the penalty 
of paying the price of the non-sur- 
rendered slave, or of the adjudged 
imprisonment. The Governor, Gen- 
eral Fremont, had issued a procla- 
mation of freedom, to all slaves of 
rebel masters, but this had been 
revoked by President Lincoln, as 
unauthorized and premature. Mar- | 
tial law, however, extended over 
the State, ‘‘ practically placing all 
fugitive slaves’’ so Dr. Eliot writes, 
‘‘under the protection of the mili- 
tary authorities.’’ What to do with 
Archer was Dr. Eliot’s problem. 
What he did was to go at once to 
the provost-marshal’s office, and 
state the case. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel, in command, said ‘‘he 
could do nothing to interfere with 
the civil law in its regular process, 
but could secure me from violent 
intrusion, so that the man should 
have whatever advantages the 
mixed condition of civil and mar- 
tial laws could rightly afford,’’ and 
he gave Dr. Eliot the following 
permit : 

‘*The colored man named Archer 
Alexander, supposed to be slave of - 
a rebel master, is hereby permitted 
to remain in the service of W. G. 


Eliot until legal right to his serv- 


ices shall be established by such 
party, if any, or may claim them. 
Not to exceed thirty days unless 
extended.’’ 

F. A. Dick, Lt. Col. Prov. Mar. 
Gen. Feb. 28, 1863. 

Following this permit, Dr. Eliot, 
through Judge Barton Bates, sent 
a letter, prepared by the judge, to 
Archer’s master, offering to buy 
‘your man Archer, or Archie, in 

(Continued on page 210) 
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PRESENTING THOMAS JEFFERSON 


IN THE PROPER LIGHT 


freedom and equality has 

been covered up or remade to 
order that one is surprised to read 
some of the facts which are being 
unearthed from beneath the load 
of misrepresentation and falsehood 
heaped upon such truths. These 
things when revealed seem incred- 
ible. Our so-called historians who 
reel off annually the histories 
adopted for the youth to study in 
schools and colleges do not dare to 
tell the whole truth. They record 
and narrate not what is known but 
what they believe the people would 
like to know. These textbooks are 
written to be sold. It does not re- 
quire much time to pervert the ac- 
tual facts little by little as they 
pass from one writer to another in- 
heriting the same views, and in a 
few generations an outstanding fig- 
ure in history may be portrayed 
as absolutely different from what 
he was. 

The slaveholding defenders of 
easte have done this very thing for 
the fathers of the republic who 
lived in the South. They were 
slaveholders as were all large plant- 
ers in that section inasmuch as they 
were born in this atmosphere and 
this was about the only way to se- 
cure there an adequate supply of 
labor. A sufficient number of free 
laborers were not .at hand and 
could not have endured in a slave 
society had they been introduced. 


i much of history favorable to 


The fathers of the republic, by a . 


large majority, looked upon slavery 
as an evil and suggested plans for 
its abolition. Henry Laurens of 
South Carolina was willing to make 
inroads on slavery by manumitting 
Negroes for service as soldiers in 
the American Revolution. Patrick 
Henry conceded that slavery was a 
custom unbecoming a free people. 
George Washington not only con- 
tended that it was an evil but sug- 
gested that it be abolished by ac- 
tion of the state legislatures, and he 


set a fine example in freeing his 


slaves by will. Thomas Jefferson 
made so many attacks on slavery 
and the slave trade that he would 
have been known in history as an 
abolitionist had he lived as long as 
1840. With respect to slavery, how- 
ever, our pseudo-historians have 
made us know these men only as 
slaveholders in order to justify the 
fire-eating defense of the system 
when it became too cruel for any 
people with a semblance of decency 
to defend. 

The following letter from Jeffer- 
son Randolph Kean to Jefferson H. 
Clark, a messenger who served 
along with Kean in the Office of 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States, illustrates how men in pub- 
lic life are still trying to cover up 
history or to distort it to suit the 
present age: 


2804 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
April 8, 1943 
Mr. Jefferson H. Clark 
340 Oakdale Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
My CLARK: 


I am much pleased to hear from 
you and to get the magazine THE 
Necro History Buuuetin. I re- 
member very well the years that we 
were together in the Office of the 
Surgeon General. General Ireland 
and I were talking about old times 
there only a few days ago and. of 
the fine group of men we had there 
as messengers, and your name was 
mentioned as one of them, with 
William and Sam. General Ire- 
land, who knows everybody and 
never forgets, told me that you had 
retired and were living very com- 
fortably in your own house. 

I have only had time to read one 
article in the magazine ‘‘Julius 
Melbourn’s Account of his visit to 
Monticello in 1815’’ —TI found it 
very interesting and informing and 
am pleased to have it to place 
among my Jefferson books and pa- 
pers. 

When you visit the Jefferson -Me- 
morial I hope you will read care- 
fully the inscription on the right 


hand as you enter the north en- 
trance. You will see that it shows 
his views on the abolition of. slav- 
ery. You will be surprised to know ° 
that when I proposed that one in- 
scription should commemorate his 
life long efforts to get rid of it by 
a gradual abolition, not one of the 
commission openly supported me 
and several were strongly opposed 
on the ground that it would be 
offensive to many and would cause 
much criticism. I said I could not 
understand the objection of any 
one, white or colored, to such an 
outstanding historical fact, and one 
so creditaable to him. Not only 
had Jefferson abolished the slave 
trade but I quoted Lincoln in his 
Columbus speech in 1859 as saying 
that T. J. was the man whose ef- 
forts made free from slavery all 
the states north of the Ohio, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. He lost by only one 
vote his motion in the Continental 
Congress to forbid the bringing of 
slaves into Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

As I am not a good speaker or 
debater I asked the chairman to 
give me 15 minutes to read a memo- 
randum on the subject. He did so 
and the memorandum made quite 
an impression but not enough to 
win a majority. It took me nearly 
two years to do that finally. If 
you will get from any Library the 
book of Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, a member of the Commission, 
‘Thomas Jefferson, World Citi- 
zen’’ you will find my memoran- 
dum printed as the V Appendix. 
I would be glad to have you read 
it. Senator Thomas’ support final- 
ly carried the day and it was 
adopted in a somewhat modified 
form. 

With thanks for your letter and 
magazine, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Jeffn Randolph Kean. 


P.S. I regret that I have not a 
copy of the memo to send you. 


As it happened in the case of the 
Jefferson Memorial it is happening 
daily in other matters behind 
closed doors where the Negro can- 
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not go and too often where there 
are no liberal-minded white men 
like Jefferson Randolph Kean who 
labor to make known the whole 
truth and nothing but the whole 
truth. By nothing is man influ- 
enced more than by the traditions 
handed down from sire to son. 
Where these are perverted the 
youth are turned from the ways of 
the fathers into the paths of the ill- 
designing and the traducing an- 
nalists of the country. Nothing, 
therefore, should be regarded so 
sacred as the truth. A nation is 
lost forever when it turns a deaf 
ear to truth and lulls its citizenry 
to sleep under the siren voice of 
falsehood. The mad world in which 
we are today has done this very 
thing and must now pay the cost 
in a war of self-extermination. 


A Trip to the 
Middle West 


(Continued from page 202) 
ments of various races have par- 
ticipated in the making of the 
United States and to show by com- 
parison how the brilliant record of 
the Negroes compares favorably 
with that of others who receive a 
much larger proportion of the 
benefits of democracy. These ad- 
dresses were followed by calls for 
literature to enable those interested 
to go more fully into the past and 
present of the Negro as interpreted 
by men of unbiased minds. 

It is beginning to dawn upon us 
that the Negro will have a hearing 
before the American public before 
many years roll by. Numerous 
books on the Negro have appeared, 
but most of them have lost their 
audience before winning it because 
of emphasizing unduly the race 
problem without supplying the 
publie with the facts by which the 
publie may become acquainted with 
the Negro. The Director empha- 
sized, therefore, among friends of 
the Negro the necessity to produce 
more simplified and unbiased writ- 
ings upon which boards of educa- 
tion may feel free to project a sys- 
tematie study of the Negro. The 
aim in making this appeal, how- 
ever, is not to compromise by tell- 


ing what may please but to present 
the truth with that objectivity that 
will compel attention and secure 
action in implementing the new 
program which the whole truth will 
require. 


Archer Alexander 


(Continued from 208) 


order to emancipate him.’’ No re- 
ply was received, but the verbal 
answer reported to Dr. Eliot was 
‘“*that he didn’t mean to play into 
the hands of any Yankee Abolition- 
ist; that he’d have the slave yet, 
and take it out of his black hide.’’ 

From this point I shall tell Arch- 
er’s story from my own memory. 
Up to now I have relied for facts 
and incidents upon a little book 
written by my father, William 
Greenleaf Eliot, and printed by 
Cupples, Upham and Company, 
Boston, in 1885. 

In March or April 1863, Archer 
was ploughing the large cornfield 
and my brother Edward and I, 
with Ellen, the nurse, with my baby 
sister Rose in ner arms, were near- 
by watching. He was at the far 
end of the field when a waggon 
drove up to the Locust Street gate 
and two men strolling up to where 
we were playing. They waited 
until Archer had finished the fur- 
row and was close tous. Then they 
spoke to him, and before we chil- 
dren knew what was going on, they 
struck him, knocking him down 
dragging him to the gate and bun- 
dling him into the wagon, and driv- 
ing rapidly away. 

As Archer told later, the talk 
was like this: ‘‘Is your name 
Archie ?—‘ Yes, sir, I’ve no ’easion 
to deny my name.’—Well, let go 
that horse, you runaway rascal, and 
come with us.’’—‘‘ No, sir, I’se here 
under protection of the Law.”’ 

Of course, we children ran back 
to the house, frightened and ery- 
ing. A few hours later, my father 
returned from the University 
where he had been teaching, and 
heard what had happened. He 
started immediately for the pro- 
vost-marshal’s office. This was 
about one o’clock. By ten o’elock 
Archer had been rescued. 
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What had happened to make the 
rescue so prompt had been quickly 
done. (I return now to my father’s 
narrative.) The military law was 
still in foree. Captain Dwight, the 
provost-marshal, was highly indig- 
nant. He looked at the permit, and 
said, ‘‘I’ll show those fellows what 
it is to defy this office.’’ Two de- 
tectives were summoned, and Capt. 
Dwight said, ‘‘I want you to listen 
to Dr. Eliot’s statement.’’ I re- 
peated it carefully. ‘‘Now,’’ said 
he, ‘‘have you got your pistols? 
Six-shooters? Well, are they load- 
ed? All right. Follow up the hunt 
until you take those scoundrels and 
reléase the man, placing him again 
where he was taken from.’’ 

‘*What shall we do, Captain, if 
they refuse to give him up?”’ 

‘*Shoot them on the spot.’’ 


‘‘We are to understand that, 
Captain Dwight, shoot them on the 
spot?’’ 

‘*Yes, shoot them dead if neces- 
sary. Here is your written author- 
ity to take the men.’’ 

right, sir,’’ said Eagen, 
understand.”’ 

At nine o’clock that evening, Dr. 
Eliot was at the Sanitary Commis- 
sion rooms, unpacking boxes of new 
garments from No. 13 Somerset 
Street, Boston—garments urgently 
needed at the hospitals. . . Someone 
knocked loudly at the street door. 
It was the two police-officers, with 
Archer between them. ‘‘He came 
forward, half blinded by the sud- 
den glare of gaslight, and com- 
pletely dazed, for he had not known 
where they were taking him. I 
came from behind the boxes, and, 
as he suddenly caught sight of me, 
he stopped, and raising both his 
hands, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Lord God! 
its all right,’’ and sank down on 
the floor helpless. ‘‘O Lord Jesus 
it was you that done it!”’ 

The officers had traced the men 
to the city jail, where they had 
placed Archer, until they might 
start, the next morning, for Ken- 
tucky. The tables were soon 
turned: Archer was free and his 
captors were taken to the military 
prison. 
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Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 205) 
table, then, will merely mean a dec- 
laration of a truce until the German 
foreign spies and the war machine 
may have time to prepare for a third 
onslaught, World War III. 

The book is a readable digest of 
what many writers have hinted at and 
expressed in writings on the present 
war. As a summary it supplies the 
need of a helpful manual for the aver- 
age mind to grasp what so many have 
involved in too many words. Children 
in junior and senior high schools who 
often wonder what our publicity agents 
are trying to say will find this volume 
useful in grasping the meaning of 
this world upheaval. Some of the 
quotations may be familiar to a few 
well read in the literature of the war, 
but there are in this collection some 
extracts from rare documents and 
productions not accessible to all Amer- 
icans. Emil Ludwig, the well known 
author of many popular works, 
vouches for their authenticity. 


Survey of American 
Negro Oratory 


(Continued from page 204) 
Abraham Lincoln and Fifty Years 
of Freedom by Alexander Walters, 
The Address on Lincoln by Wil- 
liam H. Lewis before the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, and 
The Negro’s Debt to Lincoln by 
Robert Russa Moton.*® These eu- 
logies, as a group, display great 
sincerity, gratitude, and a polished 
and literary style of expression. 
For the most part, the loyal friends 
of the Negro such as Wendell Phil- 
lips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Charles Sumner, Abraham Lincoln, 
and John Brown have been the 
subject matter of their greatest 
tributes, but occasionally very fine 
eulogies have been delivered on 
members of the Negro race. Robert 
Moton, Emmett J. Scott, and Wil- 
liam Lewis all delivered excellent 
tributes to Booker T. Washing- 
ton.*® 

The invective has also been a 
popular means of expression among 
the Negroes, and following the in- 
effectiveness of reconstruction the 
oratory of complaint and denun- 
ciation prevailed. As the Negro 
found congressional and forensic 


287 bid., pp. 502-573. 
29Carter Woodson, The Negro Orator 
and His Orations, pp. 596-607. 


oratory to be futile he turned more 
and more to radical denunciation 
of the whites and spoke of race 
rights and race freedom.*® During 
the days of slavery the invective 
had been a popular form of ad- 
dress in which free Negroes de- 
nounced slavery, but following the 
reconstruction period it reached its 
most popular stage of development. 

After-dinner speeches and other 
addresses aiming at entertainment 
have not been very numerous 
among Negro speakers. Booker T. 
Washington, with his fine sense of 
wit and humor, has made a number 
of entertaining speeches aimed 
primarily at gaining the good- 
will of the white race, but as a 
whole, the topic of freedom has 
been treated very seriously by Ne- 
gro speakers, who aim at persua- 
sion rather than entertainment. 
The Negroes themselves consider 
William H. Lewis the greatest 
after-dinner speaker the race has 
produced. 

Lectures and addresses con- 
structed to win good-will have been 
a popular and recognized form of 
expression, and numerous exam- 
ples are seen in the orations of 
Frederick Douglass, J. C. Price, B. 
T. Washington, Robert Moton and 
William T. Vernon. Especially 
after the Civil War many Negroes 
took to the lecture platform in an 
attempt to persuade audiences to 
contribute to the advancement of 
the colored race.*4 

It is as a pulpit orator, however, 
that the skill of the Negro speaker 


must be recognized.** Two distinct 


3°Tbid., p. 11, ‘When the undoing of 
the Reconstruction brought the Negro 
again under the domination of the white 
man in the South, the Negro orator some- 
times resorted to the forensic but he was 
better prepared for the invective, in 
which he finally indulged as he saw his 
race illegally deprived of its rights. This 
form of public address continued and is 
popular today among Negroes complain- 
ing of their woes.’’ 

31Vernon Loggins, op. cit., p. 294. 

32Carter Woodson, Ibid., p. 10 ‘*— 
while the pulpit among the majority of 
whites has become merely a social agency 
as a result of their substituting the wor- 
ship of race superiority for that of God, 
among the Negroes it has become an elec- 
trifying force by which the Negro 
preacher has surpassed all ministers of 
his time in expounding the very princi- 
ples of Jesus—’’ 
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classes of Negro pulpit orators de- 
veloped. The early preachers were 
for the most part illiterate, but 
they possessed marvelous ability 
to move their audiences by means 
of imagery, delivery, and by the 
vitalizing of Biblical stories. These 
illiterate preachers such as Uncle 
Jack of Virginia, Andrew Bryan, 
Henry Evans, Black Harry and 
John Jasper were typical of the 
Negro preaching of the time, and 
they were powerful ministers of the 
gospel. The illiterate type of 
preacher relied chiefly upon emo- 
tional appeal, and there is an imag- 
inative and sensational note run- 
ning through the speeches. Word 
pictures were the keys to the minds 
of the Negro audiences, and since 
the speaker gained his knowledge 
from practical experiences in life, 
in his speech there was a concrete- 
ness achieved by drawing upon 
every-day objects and events rath- 
er than from the realm of abstract 
ideas found in books. 

The illiterate speakers, re- 
stricted to autobiographical mate- 
rial or to every-day objects around 
them, had the most interesting sub- 
jects ready at hand. The Negro 
audience was interested in a story, 
in dramatic pictures, in hearing the 
Bible, in being aroused emotion- 
ally, in attending church as a so- 
cial function, in having its imagina- 
tion stirred, and in hearing about 
things with which it was familiar. 
The result was that the illiterate 
speakers such as Sojourner Truth, 
Harriet Tubman, and John Jasper 
could be natural and capture the 
attention of the audience. Not only 
was the oratory of the illiterate 
speakers narrative, direct, filled 
with imagery, dramatic, concrete, 
striking, familiar, vital, imagina- 
tive, and emotional, but in addition, 
the speaker firmly believed in him- 
self and in his message, and he was 
desirous of convincing the audience. 
Another feature in the effective- 
ness of the early illiterate speaker 
was the musical voice of the Negro 
which seemed to express a definite 
rhythm and swing that white 
speakers gained only through long 
practice. This musical and rhyth- 
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mical quality was extremely effec- 
tive in arousing an emotional reac- 
tion among the members of the au- 
dience, and to a high degree the 
effectiveness of many of the early 
speakers was enhanced by the qual- 
ity of rhythm. ‘‘The proverbial 
Negro philosopher seems to depend 
more upon the rhythm than upon 
the content of his discourse to pro- 
duce the desired emotional effect 
upon his hearers. The effect which 
he is able to produce seems com- 
parable to that secured by the em- 
ployment of rhythm among bar- 
barie tribes.’’** Rhetorical theory 
as such was not discussed among 
the illiterate Negro orators. The 
result was that they adopted an ex- 
tremely practical method of speak- 
ing. There was no quibbling over 
the relative importance of the an- 
cient canons of rhetoric: inventio, 
dispositio, elocutio, memoria, and 
pronuntiatio. The ideas of the Ne- 
gro were simple, and the limited 
education of the speaker caused 
him to express his ideas in a 
straightforward narrative style 
that was most effective in securing 
results. Logical discourses were 
ineffective in dealing with an emo- 
tional audience, and as a result 
logie was seldom used. Although 
the early orations were often bom- 
bastic, it was the bombastic and 
dramatic type of oratory that ap- 
pealed to the audience rather than 
the cold and intellectual style of 
address.** Until long after the Civil 
War the illiterate Negro preacher 
continued to be the spokesman of 
the Negro church and Negro race, 
but with increased educational op- 
portunities the type of Negro 


33Walter Dill Seott, The Psychology 
of Public Speaking (New York, 1926), 
p. 127. 

34William E. Hatcher, John Jasper, 
(Fleming H. Revell and Co., 1908), p. 
11. A description of the preaching of 
John Jasper illustrates this, ‘‘ Hardly a 
word came out clothed and in its right 
mind,—He circled around the pulpit with 
his ankle in his hand; and laughed and 
sang and shouted and acted about a 
dozen characters within the space of 
three minutes.—He was a theatre within 
himself, with the stage crowded with ac- 
tors.’’ Also E. A. Randolph, The Life 
of John Jasper (R. T. Hill and Co., 
1884). 


preaching underwent a distinct 
change.*® 

The newer Negro preacher was 
well-educated ; he tended to imitate 
the white ministers; his sermons 
were polished and literary, and he 
lost most of the early imagination 
and emotionalism since he strove 
to adapt his addresses to a more 
cultivated type of audience. The 
newer graduates of divinity schools 
scorned the old illiterate preachers 
and preferred to follow the style of 
white preachers. Typical of the 
polished and literary sermons of 
the new school are the addresses of 
James W. C. Pennington, Daniel 
Alexander Payne, Alexander 
Crummell, Henry Highland Gar- 
net, S. R. Ward, and Francis J. 
Grimké. These men, especially 
Crummell, Garnet, and Grimké held 
important positions in the develop- 
ment of the Negro Church, and 
they exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence among the more educated Ne- 
gro congregations. Their appeal 
is chiefly logical rather than emo- 
tional, and they speak mostly as 
representatives of educated Ne- 
groes. On the whole, the sermons 
of Crummell, Garnet, and Grimké 
are excellent examples of pulpit 
eloquence, but they are scarcely 
the type of speaking which would 
captivate a very large following. 

In outlining the general trends 
of Negro oratory we notice that 
with the spread and development 
of education following the Civil 
War, the distinctive romantie and 
individualistic type of Negro 
speech had begun to die out. Ap- 
parently, with the development of 
education great possibilities opened 
up for the educated Negro speak- 
er.°® Naturally with the new oppor- 


35Booker T. Washington, Up From 
Slavery (Garden City, New York, 1924), 
p. 82, ‘‘In the earlier days of freedom 
almost every coloured man who learned 
to read would receive ‘a call to preach’ 
within a few days after he began read- 
ing.’’ 

36Benjamin Brawley, The Negro in 
Literature and Art, op. cit., p. 50, ‘‘ only 
this innate gift of rhetorical expression 
has accounted for the tremendous effects 
sometimes realized even by untutored 
members of the race. Its possibilities 
under the influence of culture and educa- 
tion are illimitable.’’ 
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tunities for education the Negro 
began to study seriously rhetorical 
theory modeled after the classical 
theory of Aristotle and Quintilian. 
Oddly enough though with this in- 
creased emphasis on public speak- 
ing as an art, and education as a 
study, the Negro began to lose his 
earlier imaginative, emotional, and 
vivid style of speaking. The new 
era of educated speakers was 
ushered in, and while the new era 
included the eminent Negro speak- 
ers Robert Brown Elliott, J. C. 
Price, and Booker T. Washington, 
there is nothing in their speeches, 
except the topics selected, to dis- 
tinguish Negro oratory from the 
oratory of any other nation or race. 
Robert Brown Elliott and J. C. 
Price had excellent college educa- 
tion and studied oratory while in 
college where they made reputa- 
tions as speakers. But their oratory 
is typical of the period and lacks 
the imaginative quality of John 
Jasper or Sojourner Truth. 
Booker T. Washington devoted 
much time to the study of public 
speaking while at Hampton In- 
stitute, and though he filled his 
speeches with anecdotes and strik- 
ing illustrations, they differed very 
little from the speaking style of 
many successful white speakers. 
The educated preachers such as 
Alexander Crummell, Henry High- 
land Garnet, S. R. Ward, and 
Francis J. Grimké spoke in the 
same style as do the white pulpit 
orators in America. Professor Ben- 
jamin Brawley makes the state- 
ment, ‘‘That preacher who will 
ultimately be the most successful 
with a Negro congregation will be 
the one who to scholarship and ecul- 
ture can best join brilliant imagina- 
tion and fervid rhetorical expres- 
sion. When all of these qualities 
are brought together in their finest 
proportion the effect is irresist- 
ible.’"87 Professor Brawley, in 
emphasizing the importance of 
imagination and fervid rhetorical 
expression with the Negro speaker, 
has pointed out the striking char- 


37Benjamin Brawley, The Negro in 
Literature and Art, op. cit., p. 6. 
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acteristics of the early speakers, 
but unfortunately, the later edu- 
cated speakers found that with the 
acquisition of knowledge it was 
almost impossible to combine imag- 
inative qualities with educational 
polish. The smooth and _intel- 
lectual addresses of Alexander 
Crummell, Henry Highland Gar- 
net, S. R. Ward, and Francis J. 
Grimké are in startling contrast 
to the sensational and emotional 
speeches of John Jasper. 

The educated Negro preacher 
was a leader in raising the educa- 
tional standards of his congrega- 
tion, but the average Negro congre- 
gation, even today, highly approves 
of the old fashioned emotional 
oratory although conditions are 
changing. 

Common to both the educated 
and illiterate speakers is the mel- 
low and melodious quality of the 
Negro voice which proves to be of 
great assistance to their speaking. 
To the white critic in the audience, 
one of his first comments on hear- 
ing Frederick Douglass, or J. C. 
Price, or Robert Elliott, or Booker 
T. Washington was the noticeable 
and moving quality of his voice. 
Practically all of the outstanding 
Negro speakers possessed marvel- 
ous voices and were not forced to 
struggle against defects in tone or 
articulation. 

From a literary viewpoint the 
educated orators among the Negro 
race are far superior to the illiter- 
ate speakers. The polished and 
smooth-flowing addresses of Fred- 
erick Douglass, delivered in his 
later life, and the carefully worded 
orations of Booker T. Washington, 
are far superior to the addresses of 
Sojourner Truth and John Jasper. 
They read well and conform to ac- 
cepted standards of oratory, but, 
judged from effectiveness upon 
the audience in emotional appeal 
and in ability to sway an audience, 
many of the speeches of John Jas- 
per and Sojourner Truth are equal 
to those of Douglass and Washing- 
ton. The true test of oratory is 
whether or not the speaker can ac- 
complish his purpose, and many of 
the illiterate Negro speakers were 


extremely successful in bringing an 
audience to accept their viewpoint. 


The great bulk of Negro speak- 
ing outside of the pulpit has always 
aimed at persuasion with instruc- 
tion secondary to persuasion. Occa- 
sionally some speaker such as Book- 
er T. Washington utilized enter- 
tainment as well as information in 
achieving his aim of persuasion. An 
example is the extract taken from 
the address of Booker T. Washing- 
ton delivered at the First National 
Conference on Race Betterment at 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, 1914. 


‘‘Study history and you will 
discover that the American Ne- 
gro is practically the only race 
with a dark skin that has ever 
undergone the test of living by 
the side of the Anglo-Saxon, 
looking him in the face and real- 
ly surviving. All others that 
have tried that experiment have 
departed or they are depart- 
ing.’ ’88 


On the whole, however, nine out 
of ten Negro orations have per- 
suasion as their distinct object. A 
type of address extremely popular 
among the Negro was the speech 
giving information about the race 
with the idea of winning goodwill 
for the Negroes. An _ excellent 
speech of this type was the address 
delivered at the Forty-third An- 
nual Meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association at St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1904. Booker T. Wash- 
ington presented concrete informa- 
tion about the race: 


‘‘After years of civilization 
and opportunity in Italy, 38 per 
cent of the population is illiter- 
ate; in Spain, 68 per cent; in 
Russia, 78 per cent; in the aver- 
age South American country, 80 
per cent; while, after forty years 
of freedom and opportunity, the 
American Negro has only 44 per 
cent of illiteracy to his debit.’’®® 


As the speeches of the Negroes 
were almost entirely persuasive ad- 
dresses, so were they almost entire- 
ly orations of one idea. Appeals 


38E. Davidson Washington, Selected 
Speeches of Booker T. Washington, op. 
cit., pp. 221-222. 

897 bid., p. 144. 
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for freedom formed the back- 
ground of nearly every Negro ad- 
dress up to the time of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and from 
that time on the addresses became 
even more eloquent pleas for a com- 
plete freedom which allowed rights 
equal to those of the whites. A dis- 
tinetive characteristic of Negro 
speaking is this unity of ideas and 
purposes running through the 
speeches. In 1808 Peter Williams 
made a plea for freedom in asking 
for abolition of the slave trade,*° 
in 1837 Theodore S. Wright spoke 
for race freedom in his address ob- 
jecting to race prejudice ;*! in the 
Forty-second Congress Joseph H. 
Rainey spoke for educational free- 
dom in his address'on education ;*” 
later Booker T. Washington in his 
oration on The Educational and 
Industrial Emancipation of the Ne- 
gro spoke for economic freedom ;** 
and in 1933 Francis J. Grimké in 
his Farewell Quadrennial Message 
to the Race spoke of the hope of 
new tolerance and freedom.** If 
we were to exclude all Negro ora- 
tions which did not in some way 
deal with the subject of freedom 
there would not be a single great 
Negro orator.*® 

Since freedom was the subject 
of the Negro orations, the speakers 
for the race were intensely enthu- 
siastic. They were speaking not 
only for their people but for them- 
selves. The result is seen in the 
delivery of Negro orations. There 
is sincerity, enthusiasm, and ani- 
mation in the manner of the speak- 
ers because they are firmly con- 
vineed that their cause is just and 
should prevail. In addition, the 
speakers were well-informed on 
their subject matter, and they 
could speak with a poise which 
comes in believing in one’s subject, 


40Carter Woodson, Negro Orators and 
Their Orations, op. cit., p. 32. 

41]bid., p. 92. 

427bid., p. 380. 

43E. Davidson Washington, op. cit., p. 
100. 

44Francis Grimké, My Farewell Quad- 
rennial Message to the Race (Howard 
University, 1933). 

45Even the sensational pulpit speakers 
were seeking freedom in their visions of 
heaven and their romanticizing of the 
hereafter. 
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being enthusiastic about it, and in 
having a complete knowledge of 

the questions involved. 
In form the Negro addresses 
were usually simple. With a few 
exceptions the speaker observed a 
direct narrative style of speaking. 
He dealt with things in his address 
rather than ideas, and the most 
me effective arrangement in speaking 
of things is by means of narration. 
In completely forgetting himself 
and placing the cause first, the Ne- 
gro orator took one of the most ef- 
fective means of composing and de- 

> livering a speech.*® 

The means of proof of the Negro 
speaker was first of all, emotional ; 
second, it was ethical; and last, the 
appeal was logical. The Negro 
speaker appealed mostly to the 
emotionalism of the audience; and 
, by means of rhythm, sensational- 


ism, rhetorical figures, imagery, 
narration, and suggestion, the 


speaker put the audience in a mood 
; to accept his ideas. 
: Second, by his physical appear- 
: ance in delivery, his enthusiasm, 
his melodious voice, and his dra- 
matic bearing as a speaker, the Ne- 
gro orator found aid in securing 
conviction from the Negro audi- 
ence. 

As a third and oft neglected 
means of proof, the Negro speaker 
used logical appeal. 

In summarizing the general 
characteristics of Negro oratory, 
we find that the speeches are mostly 
persuasive, that they have the 
theme of freedom for the race, that 
the delivery is sincere and enthu- 
siastic, that the speech composition 
is usually simple and narrative, 
and that the speaker relies chiefly 
on emotional and ethical appeal 
rather than trying to persuade by 
means of logic. 

A list of striking American Ne- 
¢, gro orators of the first rank must 
4 be limited to two speakers: Fred- 
; erick Douglass and Booker T. 


46Typical of this idea is the expression 
of Booker T. Washington, ‘‘In order to 
be successful in any kind of undertak- 
ing, I think the main thing is for one 
to grow to the point where he completely 
forgets himself; that is, to lose himself 
in a great cause.’’ Up From Slavery, 
op. cit., p. 181. 


Washington. These two in oratori- 
eal ability are comparable to their 
contemporary speakers in America: 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, 
Edward Everett, Theodore Parker, 
Henry Ward Beecher, or Henry 
W. Grady. Two other colored 
speakers worthy of prominent men- 
tion are Robert Brown Elliott 
and J. C. Price.** Joseph Price, 
however, is extremely difficult to 
analyze because of the lack of avail- 
able information or speeches. A 
more inclusive list would be com- 
posed almost entirely of pulpit ora- 
tors who have attained distinction 
in the delivery of sermons before 
colored congregations. With the 
exception of the four speakers men- 
tioned and excepting the numerous 
sensational Negro pulpit orators, 
the remaining Negro speakers can 
hardly be seriously considered as 
orators. Though many speakers at 
different times have caught the 
spirit and temperament of the race, 
they have experienced insurmount- 
able difficulty in capturing the at- 
tention of a wide enough audience 
to rise to the heights of eloquence 
since with the gradual smoothing 
over of the race problem around 
1890 the whites have tended to ig- 
nore the Negro. The newer ten- 
dency has been to express the com- 
plaints of the race through the me- 
dium of the colored press and 
through the publication of pam- 
phlets. One of the leaders in this 
move was Dr. William Edward 
Burghardt Du Bois, who fearlessly 
denounced the opportunist policy 
of conciliation advocated by Book- 
er T. Washington. This particular 
move reflected current Negro 
thought among a large class of in- 
tellectuals, but the efforts of Dr. 
Du Bois were primarily through 
the press, especially after he as- 
sumed the editorship of The Crisis. 
He can hardly be classified as an 
orator, but rather as an editorial 
writer. 

Similar leaders are William San- 


47Benjamin Brawley, A Short History 
of the American Negro (Maemillan Co., 
1931, N. Y.), p. 262, ‘‘In the history of 
the orators of the race the names of 
Frederick Douglass, J. C. Price, and 
Booker T. Washington are conspicuous.’’ 
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ders Scarborough and Kelly Miller 
both of whom reflected trends of 
Negro thought. The compromise 
attitude of Kelly Miller between 
the extreme views of Dr. Du Bois 
and Booker T. Washington found 
much support, but here again the 
principal medium of expression 
was the written pamphlet. Such 
modern leaders as Ida B. Wells- 
Barnett, William Monroe Trotter, 
James Weldon Johnson, William 
Pickens, and Mordecai W. John- 
son have been somewhat effective, 
in furthering the cause of the Ne- 
gro, but they fail to receive suffi- 
cient opportunity from both races. 

More and more the demand is for 
a complete social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic independence. The new at- 
titude is one of insistence upon 
complete independence as a Negro, 
but he desires to have the same 
rights and privileges that his white 
brothers possess. The problem con- 
fronting the Negro orator of the 
future is how to present the ques- 
tion of absolute political, social, 
and economic equality in such a 
manner as to capture the imagina- 
tion of the white race as well as the 
colored.4® Until this can be 
achieved the possibility of a great 
colored speaker emerging compara- 
ble to Frederick Douglass or Book- 
er T. Washington is extremely re- 
mote. 


Harvey C. Jackson 
(Continued from page 201) 
head of the Detroit Branch and as 
such he has registered on the minds 
of all persons intelligently inter- 
ested in the Negro. The Detroit 
Branch is the most active and pro- 
gressive in the country. Under 
Mr. Jackson’s leadership the peo- 
ple have accepted as their responsi- 
bility a large share in saving and 
publishing the records of the Negro 
that the race may not become a 
negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. The Detroit Branch 


48Carter Woodson The Negro Orator 
and His Orations, op. cit., p. 653. ‘‘—the 
white people refused to listen to the Ne- 
gro orator of old, and thereby contrib- 
uted to his oppression by depriving him 
of an audience—’’ 
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has a larger membership than any 
other and raises more money for 
the work than any other in the 
country. At the recent annual 
meeting in Detroit the citizens 
raised about $2,000.00 to finance 
the conference and as many as nine 
decided to become life members. 
Mr. Jackson, moreover, has not 
been content to interest the people 
of Detroit in the effort to incul- 
cate an appreciation of the Negro. 
With the cooperation of Mrs. Syl- 


‘via M. Tucker, the state chairman 


for Michigan, the work has been 
extended to other parts. Flint, 
Michigan started out last year with 
a promising chapter. Lansing took 
action in establishing one in that 
city, and other points like Ann Ar- 
bor and Grand Rapids are moving 
in the same direction. The work 
in Michigan has so firmly taken 
root that it is contemplated to ef- 
fect at an early date a federation 
of the branches of Michigan. 

It should be noted, moreover, 
that, although these branches have 
been organized among Negroes the 
effects of their endeavors have been 
to interest many whites in the 
study of the Negro and to improve 
race relations beyond the confines 
of the school room. . The people of 
Detroit are buying more books on 
the Negro than ever in the history 
of the city, and the Detroit Board 
of Education is planning to corre- 
late more thoroughly the study of 
the Negro with the curriculum of 
the Public Schools. 

This educational work has justi- 
fied itself. One striking thing about 
the recent riots was that in the 
school areas among educated peo- 
ple of both races who had become 
acquainted there was no racial fric- 
tion. Only in the areas where men 
had learned to hate each other for 
lack of acquaintance did these out- 
breaks occur. New impetus, then, 
has come to the effort to teach, the 
races the good which -each has ac- 
complished and to come together 
and face the facts which tell a more 
eloquent story than anything 


which may be said or done on the 
spur of the moment to calm waters 
which otherwise never would have 
been disturbed. 


Negro Women in 


Our Wars 
(Continued from page 196) 


aeroplane factories. A summary 
report made by Mrs. Helen B. 
Irvin, special agent of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau in 1918-19, indicates 
in a chart of Industrial Occupations 
that during the period from Dee. 
1, 1918 to June 30, 1919 approxi- 
mately 21,547 Negro women were 
engaged in 75 specific processes at 
152 plants. In several arsenal and 
munition plants Negro women were 
found mixing chemicals, loading 
shells, making gas masks, sticking 
wings for aeroplanes and engaging 
in similar processes requiring great 
eare, skillfull fingers, patriotism 
and courage. In government cloth- 
ing factories and in private estab- 
lishments on government contracts 
they made overalls, army shirts and 
dungarees in large numbers. In 
other factories they made bolts, 
nuts, rivets, screws, motor acces- 
sories and metal buckets. In rub- 
ber plants they made automobile 
tires, tubes, parts of rubber boots, 
toys, and hospital necessities.!* 
In World War II, for the first 
time in our history the Negro wom- 
an has had the same chance to serve 
her country as the white woman, 
with the exception of in the Navy. 
As members of the Women’s Army 
Corps they are replacing our sol- 
diers in many jobs as radio repair- 
ers, bookkeepers, librarians, mimeo- 
graph operators, typists, telephone 
operators, cooks, clerks, draftsmen, 
postal clerks, map readers, phar- 
macists, statisticians, x-ray, dental, 
laboratory, medical and surgical 
technicians, cartographers, artists 
and chemists. The members of the 
first unit of WACS in the Army Air 
Forces which began its duties at 
Sioux City base have been em- 
ployed in such skilled jobs as para- 
chute riggers, radio operators, 
clerks, medical technicians, air- 
plane mechanics and photograph- 
ers. More than half of the Negro 
women serving now as WACS are 


127, 8. Dept. of Labor. The Negro at 
Work during the World War and during 
Reconstruction. Washington, G. P. O., 
1921, pp. 124-25. 
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college trained women, many of 
whom were former school teachers 
and government workers. 

The war has brought to Negro 
women the opportunity to serve 
their country by working in many 
unique positions. Miss Victoria E. 
Winfrey, the first woman ever to 
hold a job as radio trouble shooter 
in America, is a Negro woman. 
She is the first woman to enter 
“*the cages’’ where vital commu- 
nications equipment is tested at the 
Western Electric Kearney Works 
at the Tuskegee Air Field. Miss 
Cecelia Dixon of Columbia, South 
Carolina is probably the first Negro 
woman aircraft dispatcher. She 
gives the all-clear signal to incom- 
ing and outgoing aircraft at this 
field. 

Many other examples of this type 
could be given here. Thousands of 
Negro women are at work today in 
hundreds of industrial plants and 
Government offices maintaining a 
high level of efficiency in their 
work. Many Negro women are 
serving in the Army Nurses’ Re- 
serve Corps. They are also playing 
a vital role in the war effort as 
nurses’ aides. American Negro 
Red Cross workers are rendering 
invaluable services to our soldiers 
in several foreign countries. Much 
could be written about the numer- 
ous Negro actors and actresses who 
have done their share to build 
morale among our soldiers here and 
abroad. 


On ‘the home front the many 
civilian war jobs of vital impor- 
tance held by Negro women are 
concerned with salvage, child care, 
health and hospital services, nutri- 
tion, consumer programs with rec- 
reation and educational efforts, 1i- 
brary and informational services. 

Negro women have made an 
earnest effort to participate and 
have asked for inelusion in all 
branches of the armed services 
open to women. Negro women by 
their past and present war activ- 
ities have indicated their desire to 
serve their country and there is no 
doubt that they will continue to do 
their share in any crisis in which 
this country may be involved. 
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ONE AND THE SAME OBJECTIVE 


LONG the streets of the once humane and 
A democratic Paris are found today signs 
directing non-Nordics here and reserving 
for Nazis there the best the city can afford—all in 
keeping with the effort to hold the “divinely or- 
dained Nazis” uncontaminated by their inferiors 
of other races. Such signs are now unnecessary in 
Berlin, for the end has been reached there by the 
annihilation of the undesirable element. In Lon- 
don to which have gone our own ideas of race dis- 
tinctions to assure white supremacy, the thing 
greatly desired by the armed forces of the United 
States stationed in that city, the same barriers have 
been raised against the Negro soldiers on the 
grounds. The authorities of London, we are in- 
formed, have ordered places of recreation and 
amusement therefore not to permit the intermin- 
gling of Negro men and English women because 
the white United States soldiers cannot bear the 
sight of such social equality. 


It would seem then that the opposing camps in 
this war are fighting for the same principle—white 
supremacy. It is difficult to discern any difference 
except the means employed to reach the same end. 
Hitler pleaded with England to this effect before 
that nation entered the War. He said to the Eng- 
lish people, “The English and German people be- 
long to the same race. Instead of opposing each 
other they should cooperate to make the white 
race supreme.” England had no objection to this 
achievement. She desired, however, not only to 
make the white race supreme in the world but at 
the same time to make the English nation supreme 
among the whites. This is exactly what the Nazis 
are trying to do for their nation. 


The policy of segregation has become so ex- 
tended throughout London that a number of 
friends of equality and justice have suggested the 
enactment of a law to make discrimination in 
restaurants and hotels illegal. To this procedure 
an African in London has expressed opposition, 
according to The West African Pilot of Janu- 


ary 26, 1944. He says, “It seems a horrible 
thought to me that coloured peoples will only be 
entertained in English hotels because to refuse ad- 
mission is illegal.” This African believes that the 
proposed anti-colour bar law would only convince 
other Englishmen that black people must be really 
awful creatures, if the only way they can be assured, 
of being treated decently is by law. ‘On the con- 
trary,” says he, “I would suggest that Negro and 
coloured professionals in England be asked to give 
lectures, join in club discussions, address meetings, 
deliver sermons in churches, put more coloured 
acts on our stage, broadcasts, addresses to schools, 
et cetera, so that the people of England may meet 
these people, thereby breaking the barrier between 
them.” 


To show how deep-seated this prejudice in Lon- 
don is this African gives some of his experiences 
in that city. Said he, “A Negro friend of mine 
once gave his seat to a lady in a crowded bus. After 
showing a look of satisfaction on her face, she 
whispered to another lady who accompanied her: 


‘He would be a gentleman, if he was not 


black.’ ” 


On another occasion this African was intro- 
duced at a tea party by the hostess in these lines: 


“Oh, do meet our friend. Of course, he is black, 
but he has a white heart.” 


The African relating the story, said, “I was 
astonished at the information, and a trifle alarmed, 
as I always imagined my heart was more red than 
anything else.” 


This African, commenting further, said, “As 
the white man has claimed to have civilized the 
coloured races, I think it is time that the coloured 
races returned thanks by re-educating the whites 
about the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. They (the whites) once used to preach them, 
but I firmly believe that we will not make a farce 
of this doctrine as they have done.” 
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